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(From PRINTERS’ INK’* INTERVIEW WITH THE PROPRIETORS OF OR. SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, PUBLISHED JANUARY 18, 1899/7: 


“What kind of advertising has paid you best ?” 

“NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. * * * We cover the principal 
cities, using THE DAILY OF LARGEST CIRCULATION in each place * * * 
GIVE ME THE PAPER OF GREAT CIRCULATION EVERY TIME.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 








Appends its share of praises 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


BRANCHES 


Ro 842 BROADWAY, 


Sole Depot for North & South America. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
1002 Chesinuy5t,, Phila, 2 san, 30, 1899, 
w WwW SHAW, 
State Manager 





Mer., Adv. Dept., 
Phila. Record. 
Dear Sir:- 


We have sold a great quantity of DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BELTS, 
Corsets, Hair Brushes, Insoles, and other electric appliances since we 
have been advertising in The Record and can trace a large pert of the 
business directly to the influence of your mediun. 


Very respect. yours, 
Mr. Shaw states verbally TT Thong. a 


that the answers received 
from ‘*‘The Record” show 
that they come from intelli- 
gent and prosperous people. 


The Largest Circulation in Pennsylvania Pays the Best. 
THE RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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Getting experience is generally expensive. Wisdom 
profits by the experience of others. 

Advertising in well patronized street cars is neither 
experimental nor expensive. 

Street cars are public necessities, yet each car can 
carry but a limited number of advertisements. See the 
connection? Thousands of readers but few subjects to 
read about. Why not put your subject before the multi- 
tudes of the street cars? One necessity the medium to 
help another necessity—the want. 

There’s a quality in street car advertising service. We 
give you the best in that quality—the prosperous cities of 
this great country. 

A postal or letter and we'll be with you with particulars. 


THE MULFORD & PETRY COMPANY, 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING, 


PRINCIPAL OFFices, EASTERN OFFice, 
99 WOODWARD AVENUE, 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DETROIT, Micu. St. Paut BUILDING. 
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A HAYSEED HIT. 


ONE MAN’S METHODS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING FERTILIZERS. 
Woodbury, N. J., and its surround- 
ing territory is not the brand new ad- 
vertising country which some people 
may suppose it is. This little city of 
1,000 inhabitants has its stories of 
wealth accumulated through the judi- 
cious use of printers’ ink. Colonel 
Green, for instance, has accumulated 
a fortune asa result of advertising 
August Flower and German Syrup. 
Down by the depot may be seen the 
imposing Blasius piano works. From 
the car windows one can read in flam- 
ing letters: “Woodbury Kennels,” 
“ Woodbury Stud Farm and Training 
Stables,” and signs of other concerns 
which are known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf. At Woodbury is the 
largest and best advertised carrier- 
pigeon loft in the world. Fancy chick- 
ens are other products of Woodbury 
well advertised. It is a camping place 
for half a dozen proprietary medicine 
people who advertise in a small way, 
and there are abundant rumors that 
Facial Soap Woodbury intends locat- 

ing a manufactory there. 

The traveler in South Jersey will 
frequently pass a trainload of mail or 
wagons loaded with fragrant (?) fertil- 
izers. These fertilizers are manufact- 
ured by the West Jersey Mail & 
Transportation Company of Wood- 
bury. This company is, I think, the 
best advertised concern in this pecul- 
iar line of industry in America, and it 
is the advertising story of its superin- 
tendent, John C. Voorhees, which fol- 
lows this roundabout introduction. 

“ Perhaps the most trying period in 
South Jersey’s history was when it 
was found that the section was purely 
atr ucking country,” said Mr. Voorhees. 
“This meant a comparative absence 
of animal fertilizers. In those days 
commercial fertilizers were almost un- 
known, but with the demand came the 
supply and soon there were more 


commercial fertilizer manufacturers 
and agents in South Jersey than in all 
the of the Eastern States. A 
‘Jersey Sweet’ thrown at random 
would hit at least one fertilizer man. 
‘Time’ was given in all kinds of old 
quantities—any one could have it for 
the asking. A man on the verge of 
bankruptcy would have been satisfied 
with his credit. There were fertilizer 
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Potatouwe : 
Manure 


HIS Brand was formu. 
lated to meet the de- 
mand for a Reliable, Low 
Priced Potato Manure. {t 
promotes rapid and continu- 
ous growth, contains ten per 
m cent of Actual Potash, tour 
per cent Avail, Phosphoric 
Acid and two. and one-half 
per cent Ammonia {t there 
fore cannot fail to grow a 
good crop, and at the same 
# time leave the soil in better 
condition than it found it. 


_WEST JERSEY MARL & T. CO. 
3 WOODBURY, 


lly, 














men who took it as a favor to take a 
year’s note. 
“In those days, even now, in fact, 
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fertilizer men looked with scorn on 
printers’ ink. The nearest approach 
to advertising by that medium was by 
printed rags tacked on trees, and tin, 
wooden or paper signs placed on fence 
rails. When the West Jersey Mail & 
Transportation Company commenced 
handling commercial fertilizers the 
members resolved to carry on its sales 
campaign through newspaper mediums. 
Our competitors were shocked. They 
said that plan of procedure would re- 
sult in our ruin. 

“The plan of campaign which we 
adopted at the time we have followed 
very closely since. First: We manu- 
factured fertilizers fully equal to any 
other grades. Second: We hired the 
very best salesmen to be had. Third: 
We adopted a plan of approaching 
the farmer in advance of the salesmen. 
In one sense the fertilizer business is 
purely local. For instance, our ter- 
ritory covers all of South Jersey. We 
advertise in all of the papers in that 
country during the season, and in some 
of them all of the time. The space 
occupied is usually five inches, single 
column. I write all the advertising 
matter. I have tried various profes- 
sional adwriters, but, while their work 
is geod, they don’t seem to get in 
touch with our custom. 

“At the opening of the season we 
send to every farmer in our territory a 
booklet which contains statements of 
the virtues of our fertilizers from a 
chemical standpoint, and the various 
crops on which the various grades 
should be used. It also contains state- 
ments of the results obtained by their 
use. Every week during the season 
we send each farmer a postal card, 
telling him the story of our fertilizers 
again, but in a new form. These 
postal cards are followed by our sales- 
men, and after they have covered the 
field we find that we have gained a 
great many new customers and have 
retained the old ones. 

“Every year we send outa calen- 
dar—not one of beauty, but one sug- 
gestive of the business and as useful 
as one of a more artistic character. 
It is made in the form of our bags. 

“As we do not use ‘slug acid’ in 
our mixtures they smell comparative- 
ly sweet, which we find sells goods. 
Consequently at the country fairs we 
present the ladies with a miniature 
fertilizer bag filled with sachet pow- 
der, bearing our ad with the sentence 
in bold letters, ‘It Even Smells Good.’ 


These are carefully preserved and 
make us friends. 
“Our methods of advertising have 
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This is without doubt 
the most popular brand 
of tertllizer now used in 
Southern New Jersey. 
It not only gives satis- 
factory results to the 
trucker. but the grass 
and grain farmer speaks 
highiy of it, 

It is sure to give good 
results on Sweet Pota- 
toes. Tomatoes. Citrons, 
and Melons. Cabbage, 
Egg Plants, Asparagus, 
Onions, Strawberries, 
Peas and Beans, Corn. 
Wheat and Rye. 


WEST JERSEY MARL 
&T 60. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
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Bight versa. 
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paid us, yet we receive but few mail 
orders direct. The value of the ad- 
vertisements lies in the increased worth 
of our salesmen. These men report 
that when they approach a farmer 
their work is nine-tenths done. This 
is gratifying, for the competition 
among the salesmen is simply killing. 
Lightning-rod agents are not in it with 
fertilizer salesmen. 

“There is one thing I wish to par- 
ticularly impress upon you, and that is 
thatour advertising takes its value from 
the fact that our goods are what we 
represent them to be, no more and no 
less. We have never run away with 


the fallacy that a farmer does not 
know the difference between a $40 
fertilizer and one that only costs $25. 
We have found that the farmer is a 
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close analyst, and that ‘all fertilizers 
do not smell alike to him.’ We have 
never made the mistake, either, of neg- 
lecting an old customer for the sake 
of making a new one,” 

Mr. Voorhees told me his story in a 
modest sort of way, but his particular 
company is now the leader of them all. 
It has doubled its business annually 
for the past decade. Week by week 
the farmers watch for Johnny Voor- 
hees’ ads. FRANK A. HEYWOOD. 

— ee ae 

YANKEE ADVERTISING DODGE. 

An ex-collector of customs relates this as 
among his experiences: ‘* Some years ago and 
shortly prior to the holidays a man came into 
the office and said that he wanted to talk with 
me personally. He looked like an unsophis- 
ticated fellow who had come in from the coun- 
try to try his hand at business, though he had 
h arp fe atures and a nasa! twang. 

Mister,’ he began when we were alone, 
‘I’mina kind ofa snarl, and I’ve come to you 
because I want to do the square thing. I had 

ce lot of Havaney cigars shipped to Wind- 
sor, thinkin’ I could do a stroke sellin’ ’em 
here in Detroit. I had a man there to take care 
of em till I came on, but he, not knowin’ 
nothin’ about the law , packs them cigars in a 
boat and brings ’em over here without payin’ 
no duty. I reckon it was smugglin’, but he’s 
honest as the sun, and I hurried right here 
oon’s I heerd of what he’d done. Here’s a 

imple of them cigars,’ as he held out a box, 
and I want to say right here that I never hada 
more delicious smoke. He took me to the lit- 
tle room he had rented and showed me hun- 
dreds of boxes on which he paid the duty, and 
I let the matter drop. It got into the papers, 
even to my verdict as to the quality of the 
cigars. Then my honest Yankee made a special 
Ch ristitan sale, patronized chiefly by ladies 
who did not care so much about price as they 
did about the credit of having once selected 
goo 0 goods. He was closed out in no time and 
disappeared. There was a rank odor in the 
ieee il atmosphere that Christmas, The cigars 
were cheap Connecticut fillers and cheaper 
P nnsyly nia wrappers. The cigar he gave me 
was a‘ ringer.’ Uncle Sam got money that did 
not belong to him, but it was an advertising 
scheme out of which the Yankee made a fat 
thing.”—New York Dispatch. 
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IN CHICAGO. 

The latest school to teach a profession is the 
College of Advertising Instruction. Started in 
an experimental way about two months ago, it 

w an enrollment of nineteen students, in- 
cluding salesmen, stenographers, clerks, print- 
ers and men in other occ upations. The origin- 
ators of this school claim that advertising is 
now a business science, and as a science it is 
capable of being taught. This school is unique 
it teaches composition, the use of words, aoe. 
display, illustrations, lithography, paper, rates, 
space and other det ils involved in the adver- 
tising business. Practical re: ave been given 
by Samuel S. Rogers, C. Taylor. D’Orsey 
O'Connor and H. Rose a il. Mr. Rogers 
spoke against extravagance in the use of ad- 
vertising space or language, and Mr. Taylor 
combatted the current impression that the ad- 
vertising art is necessarily surrounded by a 
halo of mystery. Practical demonstrations and 
object lessons are given by visits through news- 
paper, engraving, printing and lithographing 
plants.—Chicago (1il.) Herald, 
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THE “* BOUNDING BILLOW.” 

The Record is in receipt of a copy of the 
Bounding Billow,a paper “ published at “ 
tervals” on the U. S. F Olympia, “ 
the interests of American men-o’-warsmen. 
The first numbers of the Bounding Billow 
were printed in Japan ports. When the Olym- 
»ia was sent to China at the time when war was 
imminent with Spain and cast anchor in the 
harbor of Hongkong the Bounding Billow 
made its appearance with the first page in 
mourning for the loss of the Maine. The issue 
which contained the account of the battle be- 
tween Dewey’s squadron and that of Admiral 
Montejo is a work of art. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the Bounding Billow in this 
number was the cut of Manila Bay, showing 
the position of the ships on the morning of the 
battle and the course they followed in fighting. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the manner in which 
it was made. L. C. Passana,a sailor on the 
Olympia, made the cut with a couple of sail 
needles, having nothing better. Following the 
bombardment of Manila the Bounding Billow 
issued another number, which is even more 
wonderful, from a typographical point of view. 
On the first page is an saa with wings spread, 
grasping in his talons the Stars and Stripesand 
the Union Jack. Behind it is a sunburst. 
Four colors are used in the printing of this 
page—black, gold, blue and a It is quite as 
good work as could be done at any printing of- 
fice on land having no regular color press.— 
i hiladelphia (Pa.) Record. 


e+ 
“FIGHTING COLORS.” 

Under this heading P. C. Darrow, a typog- 
rapher of Chicago, advertises as follows : 

Not to the colors that float at the front of a 
regiment doing battle would I refer ; but to the 
antagonistic, inharmonius colors often seen in 
color printing. Some colors, innocent and 
harmless by themselves or with others of their 
liking, mav be literally said to fight when placed 
in an unselected company. In the handling of 
colors as applied to printing inks 1 ama peace- 
maker of the most sincere kind. I bring to- 
gether only such colors as are harmonious and 
fraternal. No matter what the customer’s taste 
in the matter of colors may be, by skillful 
blending of them I endeavor to make the colors 
on each piece of work I turn out fit candidates 
for the Czar’s Universal Peace Commission, 








FOR A LAMP STORE, 








WANT AD TALES. 


The newest scheme in the direction 

of calling attention to a newspaper’s 
want columns has been instituted by 
the New York Journal. During the 
month of February that newspaper ad- 
vertised thirteen prizes, consisting of 
one prize of $300, two prizes of 
each and ten prizes of $10 each for the 
best accounts of the successful results 
received froma “Want” advertisement 
in any of its editions. The competition 
closed on March Ist, since which time 
the Journal has been publishing the 
contributions received. ‘These make 
interesting reading, in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, a Munchausen flavor 
that hangs over some of them. To 
give pupils of the Little Schoolmaster 
an idea of the kind of stories the com- 
petition has brought forth, the follow- 
ing, taken from the issue of Sunday, 
April gth, is here reproduced : 

A man told me once that, money was the root 
of all evil. I said to him, *‘ Give me plenty of 
the root.’’ Now I have plenty of the root, and 
I’m so contented and happy that I don’t care 
who knows it. 

I’ll tell you how I got it. Two years ago I 
lost a good, well-paying position. My em- 
ployers were cutting down expenses and I had 
to be cut down with the rest of the extrava- 
gances. My wife and I were not at all worried. 
I had a little money laid by, I knew I was com- 
petent—I had good letters from my old firm— 
and I thought I could walk right out almost 
any day and get a good position, We had com- 
fortable rooms, plenty to eat, good clothes and 
we knew some very nice people who seemed to 
like us. I rather enjoyed my idleness for a 
week or so. I had worked hard for a long 
time, and my wife and I took a kind of holiday 
together. We went out to the parks and went 
sight-seeing in a small way all over town. 

Then I started out to look for work. I went 
to see people I knew. They were all very glad 
tosee me. They all said nice things about my 


abilities, but they were all “‘ cutting down.” 1 
advertised. No answers came. I read every 
paper in New York—but the /ourna/—and I 
answered every ad that seemed at all promis- 
ing. Our money began to dwindle. We took 
one room instead of two. We laughed and 
said it was easier that way. My wife said she 


thought it would be fun to do a little house- 
keeping, instead of boarding, and we cooked 
and ate our meals in that one room. We said 
it was fun—like a picnic all the time. 

I went out every day and spent every even- 
ing writing letters in answer to the different 
advertisements. When I went out in the morn- 
ing I always brushed up and looked the best I 
could, and my wife always told me I looked 
too prosperous for a man hunting for work. 

She kept my clothes furbished up, and when 
I met people I knew I talked with them just as 
if everything was all right. None of our friends 
dreamed that we were really in danger of being 
hard up. We had always been economical and 
thrifty, and my wife has such a way of putting 
the best foot foremost that every one thought 
we were very well to do. I got to haunting 
employment agencies. I talked with men 
there and at the parks. When I had walked 
till 1 was tired out I always went to one of the 
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little parks and sat down to get time to brace 


up a little before I went home. The parks are 
full of men who are trying to “‘ brace up.” 

My wife began to look anxious. One day she 
was sitting by the window sewing and the light 
shone on her head. I saw something shining. 
I bent closer and sawa gray hair. I noticed 
that she had been wearing her hair different] 
for a while. I pushed it back off her indanl, 
and there on the temples, under the front locks, 
it was all shining like silver. 

She began to laugh, and then she threw back 
her head and burst out crying. Then the whole 
story came out. 

She had been looking for work, too, but had 
found none. When I was out tramping the 
street she was out, walking up and down the 
city, trying to get sewing or something to do, 

She had had charge of the money, and she 
told me then that it was all gone but one dollar, 

Well, we sort of faced things that day. She 
said that she would get a little something to do 
somehow, and get money enough to go home 
to her folks on a visit. They lived up the State, 
and they wouldn’t suspect anything. She 
hated to leave me, but we both knew it was the 
best thing we could do. 

But we never could get enough money to- 
gether to pay her way home. We pawned 
everything we had and lived on one meal a day, 
and that was not a very big one. 

I had been out of work fourteen months, 
One day a neighbor came in and showed me a 
Journal, There was an advertisement in it: 

Ww \NTED- For temporary work a double entry 
bookkeeper who hi as had experience in a public 
accounté ant’s office 











I had answered so many advertisements and 
found nothing that I’m afraid I wasn’t as grate- 
ful to the neighbor as I ought to have been. 

To tell the truth, we had just ro cents left in 
the house—and we hadn’t one thing we could 
raise one cent more on, 

I wasn’t going to waste two cents on a stamp. 
But that night my wife came up behind me 
when I was sitting with my head on my hands, 





She puta pen into my hand. 

“Try this time, dear,” she said, “‘ just for 
me.”’ 

So I did. I mailed the letter before I went 
to bed. 


The very next afternoon the postman brought 
mea letter. It was from the advertiser and 
asked me to call at once. 

I went. I was soweak and so nervous that 
IT could scarcely talk, but I managed to answer 
the questions some way, and I got the situation. 

When I went home I ran the last two blocks. 


IT guess people thought I was crazy. I was— 
almost. My wife heard me coming up the 
stairs, she caught me when I came in the door, 


“You needn’t speak, dear,”’ she said. ‘‘I know. 
I heard you come in the door. Let’s be thank- 
ful—oh, let’s be thankful.”” This happened in 
April, 1898. I began at $15 a week. Now I’m 
making, on an average, $40. Things are com- 
ing my way now. My wife wears her hair as 
she did when she was a bride—and it isn’t 
turning white, either. 

And my friends all tell me I always wasa 
lucky fellow. But if it hadn’t been for that 
want ad in the Journal I don’t believe myluck 
would ever have found me. A. J. SoLer 

197 Garfield place, Brooklyn. 

LEARNED SOMETHING. 

J. H. McCarthy, the son of Justin Mc- 
Carthy, who is lecturing on Omar Khayyam, 
says that after a lecture in Brooklyn one of the 
hearers thanked him for his exposition of the 
Persian poet’s work, and added : ‘‘ I never be- 
fore knew the difference between Omar Khay- 
yam and Hunyadi Janos,”—Ad Sense. 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 








MORALIZINGS FROM THE 
QUAKER CITY. 

The Carriage Monthly of Philadel- 
phia publishes the following interest- 
ing article: 

No man knows, or can know, what 
is the best method of advertising any 
particular thing. Methods can only be 
judged of by their results, and the cir- 
cumstances may be such that the same 
results will not always follow any given 
method. As a general rule, however, 
we believe that a half-page advertise- 
ment kept continuously before the pub- 
lic in a good position, in a well chosen 
advertising medium, is better than a 
full page published half the time in 
one periodical and half in another. 

The latter somehow conveys the im- 
pression that the advertiser is experi- 
menting, and that he makes these fre- 
quent changes because he is not quite 
satisfied that he is doing the best thing, 
whereas in the former 
produced theimpression that the per- 
son advertising has adopted a fixed 
policy, and understands exactly what 
he wants to do. 

We have been told of an eminent 
attorney who for nearly forty years 
kept a card like this in a prominent 
daily and was careful to always have 
it in the same place on the sheet : 


case there is 





JAMES STEVENS 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


No. 7 Court Street 











When he had passed middle life and 
gotten a large practice, a younger law- 
yer said to him: “ Mr. Stevens, why 
do you advertise? You already have 
more business than you can attend to, 
and yet I notice that you keep your 
card constantly inthe Zow Crier, and 
always on the same page. Perhaps you 
purchased the page, or, it may be, you 
have so long had it there that the pub- 
lishers keep it in the place for nothing, 
on the ground that the paper would 
look strange without it.” 

“ No,” was the reply, “that’s not the 
case. I pay for that advertisement 
regularly, and have been doing so for 
more years than you have been in the 
world. I keep it there for business 
purposes, and I want it always in that 
place for reasons that to me are most 
satisfactory. It is true that I now have 
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a long list of clients, many of whom 
have probably come to me on account 
of that advertisement. 


“If I could feel sure that these 
clients would continue with me, I 
should have business enough. But L 


am not sure. Some of them will go 
out of business, some will move away, 
some will die, and in various ways the 
list will constantly become shorter, I 
must, somehow, secure enough new 
ones to supply the places of those who 
leave me, or my practice will be much 
lessened. Now, how can I best do 
that? You say that my reputation 
will bring them, but you are in error, 
Reputation alone will not produce such 
results. If I should remove my ad- 
vertisement, the impression would be 
that I had all the business I wanted, 
or else that I had ceased to practice. 
If I have heretofore gotten clients by 
an ad which told them that I was in 
business, why shall I not expect to get 
more clients in the same way? If I 
have some reputation, that makes it 
all the more important that I let the 
public know I am still in business. 

“No, I shall not give up advertising 
so long as I continue to practice law, 
but I shall keep my name constantly 
before the public, and in the same 
place, so that no man will forget me 
or conclude that I have retired. If I 
should only keep my advertisement in 
half the time, perhaps the other half is 
just the time when somebody will be 
looking for me.” 

We submit that Mr. Stevens spoke 
wisely, and borrowing from his wis- 
dom we declare again our firm con- 
viction that the manufacturer who 
either wishes to build up a trade be- 
yond its present volume, or expects to 
keep it at the same point where it 
now is, should imitate his example. 
You may have a good demand for 
your productions at the present time, 
but as the years go by your customers 
will, one after another, drop out, for 
various reasons, and you will need 
others to take their places. Competi- 
tors will appear on the scene whose 
productions will be represented as more 
“up to date” than yours, and in the 
fierce struggle for business you will 
need all the advantage that can come 
from judicious advertising. 

: ie . 

Wiru the same impartiality with which 
snowflakes fall alike upon the cottages of peas- 
ants and the palaces of kings, a great and 
popular newspaper enters the homes of the 
poor and the wealthy in country and town.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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THE 
MNtlanta @Journal 


Offers the best medium for reaching the best 
classes of people in Georgia and adjoining 
States. 

The circulation of the DAILY JOURNAL 
averaged during 1898 


30,056 Copies. 


This proves that as a Newspaper it prints 
the news and meets the demands of the people. 

No Daily published in the States of the 
South has ever attained its circulation or come 
within ten thousand of it. 

It is the exponent of the best thought of 
the South, patriotic and conservative. 

The average circulation of the Weekly is 
more than 23,000 and is constantly increasing. 


THE JOURNAL, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOKE SMITH, President. H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 








The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE. 













I had a pleasant talk the other day 
with Mr. E. A. Pettibone in the office 
of the A. C. Barler Manufacturing 
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by advertising. He is usually too busy 
playing checkers behind the stove to 
trouble himself about sending us an 
order, and he would rather lose the 
customer than exert himself that much. 





For Christmas. 


A SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE 


To eee valuable documents and 






Some One in 
Every Office 
should have 


private papers under lock 
. = other file or 


r it. @, handsor.e 
enameled steel case. Splendid lock. Two stee! teel Sev 8 Pock- 
ets are sep srate, have metsl eyelets, and any one can be re 
moved or others added. 





|No. 103:4:.°°$ 1 5O|N0.20%s7428 


$1.75] 











| No. 30 "3353!" $2.50 | 





Order Now, . We pay Bxpress. 


Money Befunded if not Satisfactory, 
A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 107 Lake St., Chicago. 








Company, 107 Lake street, Chicago, 
concerning his advertising methods. 

The company manufactures a full 
line of stoves. That is its principal 
business. But it also has on the market 
several good selling specialties, such 
as bicycle saddles, safety document 
files and a few office specialties. 

“ What mediums of advertising have 
= found paid you best ?” Mr. Petti- 

me was asked. 

“That is not always so easy to de- 
termine. I might say that the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Woman's Home 
Companion have both proved their 
worth to us.” 

How about 
mopolitan ?” 

“MMunsey’s did not pay us in 1897 
and we did not go into it last year. 
The Cosmopolitan did not pay us last 
year.” 

“ Do you advertise the year around?” 

“No, we advertise our stoves three 
months in the fall and our line of 
specialties only during the month of 
December, for the Christmas trade. 
We have tried advertising the special- 
ties all through the year, but we found 
that it did not pay us to do so.” 

“ What class of towns do you find it 
pays you to reach ?” 

“ We find it pays best to reach the 
people in places of from 2,000 to 
20,000 population. In the large cities 
there is so much cheap stuff placed on 
the market by the department stores 
that it does not pay to appeal to the 
public with a good substantial article. 
The department stores will push the 
cheaper article every time. In the lit- 
tle towns—places of less than 2,000 
population—the storekeeper is usually 
too shiftless to sell a person an article 
after we have secured him a customer 


































Munsey’s and the Cos- 


As long as we can not secure the co- 
operation of the local merchant, there 
is no use of advertising in a town.” 

F. M. TENNEY. 


“ <o 
A BOSTON FAIRY TALE. 

One of Printers’ INk’s Boston readers 
sends the following curious tale : 

The thrilling experience of the man who 
lived on ten cents a day has been eclipsed by a 
clever girl who existed a whole year by licking 
a few postage stamps and directing missives to 
a few prominent advertisers. She lived upon 
samples. Keeping a sharp lookout for adver- 
tisements in the papers of firms who dealt in 
edibles she would write them a well-worded, 
type-written letter, offering to take a com- 
mission agency for their products and request- 
ing a line of samples, signing only her initials 
so as not to divulge her sex. The first concern 
she arranged with was a firm of tea merchants 
in the metropolis and luck was with her, for 
they sent prepaid by express enough teas to 
last her six months. Bread and cracker bakers 
were then written to, and the supplies in this 
line that came were all right, but not quite to 
her liking, as most of the brands were of the 
“health” variety. She one day discovered the 
advertisement of an establishment that wished 
to bring their tin meats and soups to the notice 
of the naval and military authorities, and she 
forthwith placed her services of the command 
of the advertisers, A huge quantity of canned 
stuff came to her in this way, and her food sup- 
ply was all that a reasonz able person without 
money could ask for, especially as it was long 
before the disclosures of “‘embalmed” meais. 
Her only desire now was for dainties, and the 
various “orangeade,”’ ‘‘minuets tapioca” and 
*puddene”’ firms kept her well supplied ; and 
with a few relishes from the big pickle plants 
she fared pretty well until one day she secured 
a permanent position on a salary that admitted 
of a change of diet. 


# —— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTY SUGGESTION. 


A correspondent writes: To get the best 
results from an advertising novelty it should 
bear some wording of an informative character, 
pertinent to the line of goods to which the 
novelty bears most relation. For example— 
an advertising novelty in the shape of a fly- 
killer worded, ‘‘ This will kill flies—our screens 
will keep ’em out, To fit any window, 35c., at 
Brown & Jones,” would be much more liable 
to bring results than would the same ariicle 
bearing merely the words “‘Go to Brown & 
Jones for house-furnishings.” 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 





CuicaGco, March 22, 1898. 
To The Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen —During last season I was en- 
gaged with the Hobbs Remedy Company in 
the capacity of commercial traveler, my 
duties largely consisting in making contracts 
for advertising with the newspapers. My 
territory took me into seven States. Aside 
from contracting for the ads I sold to one 
druggist in each place, and advertised ahead 
in the papers and gave away samples from 
the drug store on a certain day. In your 
city we made contracts with five English 
dailies and two German. It is but fair to 
state that of all the dailies in your city, on 
inquiries from those who called for samples, 
we found that by far the greater number had 
seen the advertisement in your paper. 


I also found in traveling through the State | 


of Wisconsin that a large number of drug- 
gists had also seen the advertisement in 
The Evening Wisconsin, which of course 


proved to me which journal had paid the 
| 


Very respectfully yours, 
WM. C. MACK. 


best. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—Weare pleased 
to recommend The Evening Wisconsin as 
the best advertising medium in this city. 
We have always received the most satisfac- 
tory results from advertisements placed in 
itscolumns, It hasa most desirable clientage 
which can not be reached by any other paper. 

Yours very truly, 
WRIGHT DRUG CO., 
8. A. Eckstein, Sec’y. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—This is to 
certify that we have always found The 
Evening Wisconsin an excellent medium for 
advertising and can honest) y state thatit has 
given us good returns. Wk le competition 
in the advertising field is quite large, we can 
recommend The Evening Wisconsin as one 
of the best advertising mediums in our city. 
This we have found to be our experience in 

our ten years’ business career. 
THE A. SPIEGEL CO. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898, 
The Evening Wisconsin has given us the 
best results in advertising proprietary medi- 
cines and other goods. Truly yours, 
JOHN A. DADD & SON. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—We take 
pleasure in recommending The Evening Wis- 
| consin, of this city, as being a strictly first- 
class advertising medium. 
| Yours truly, 
JERMAN, PFLUEGER & 
KUEHMSTED CO. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—This is to 
certify that I consider The Evening Wiscon- 
sin the best advertising medium in the city, 
being essentially the evening paper. 
D. TERHORST. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—It is our opin- 
ion, verified by experience, that The Evening 
Wisconsin is the best afternoon paper as a 
medium for advertising patent medicines. 
LADD & JANSSEN. 


| 
} 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
| To Whom It May Concern—I believe The 
| Evening Wisconsin enjoys the largest circu- 
lation as a family newspaper in the city but 
| I KNOW it to be ONE of the BEST mediums 
| for advertising patent medicines. 
Respectfully, 
DANIEL R. JONES, 





MILWavkgsg, November 12, 1898. 
The undersigned is and has been a reader 
of The Evening Wisconsin for many years, 
and conciders the paper one of the best 
family newspapers published in the State, 
As an advertising medium it is invaluable, 
| Cc. WIDULE, 
| Druggist and Pharmacist, 
| 680 Chestnut §t. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—We take 
pleasure in stating that we have been fa- 
miliar with The Evening Wisconsin for a 
good many years, and consider it a very ex- 

cellent advertising medium. 
Yours very truly, 
DRAKE BROTHERS CoO. 





} MILWAUKEE, Noveinber 12 1898, 
To Whom It May Concern—Have always 
considered The Evening Wisconsin the lead- 
| ing evening paper of the city. As an adver- 
tising medium, should certainly say 1tis‘ on 
top,” compared with the others, as its circu- 
lation is more universal. 


A. B. RICHARDSON. 
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SELLING FARMS BY MAIL. 


Over in Philadelphia lives a man 
who undertook, with moderate capital 
some six years ago, to build a fortune 
by selling small farms by mail. This 
particular man has sold some 20,000 
farms, has cleared some $500,000, and 
has the credit of creating a dozen farm 
colonies. D. L. Risley, of Philadel- 
phia, is the man. 

Risley’s first venture was with 5,000 
acres in South Jersey. This land he 
had divided into 1,000 small farms, 
and advertised them in the Philadel- 
phia dailies’ classified columns as for 
sale on the installment plan—s$5 down 
and $1 a week. The idea took like 
wildfire, and within a few weeks Ris- 
ley was compelled to add 20,000 addi- 
tional acres. Up to date he has de- 
veloped the successful communities of 
Pleasantville, Estelle, Milmay, Risley 
and Thelma in New Jersey, Reigate, 
Meherrin and Waldorf in Virginia, a 
small community on Long Island, and 
at present is selling off 20,000 acres at 
Chicora, S. C. 

“Tf it were not for the mail orders,” 
says Mr. Risley, “my business would 
be comparatively insignificant. But 
from every State and nearly every 
clime come in orders and money from 
people who request that we draw a 
deed ‘ for the best farm left.’ We have 
many purchasers in Canada who have 
never crossed the line. These farms 
have been very popular with naval 
men. One of the ‘ men-behind-the- 
guns’ bought his farm while stationed 
in Africa. His latest remittance was 
from Manila. As least two deeds to 
my farms went down with the Maine 
in Havana harbor. I presume, too, 
that I had at least one patron on every 
ship of Sampson’s squadron. 

“ How did I get these customers ? 
continued Mr. Risley. “Almost en- 
tirely through advertising. The agents 
clinch sales, but the customers are al- 
ways found through ads. It takes too 
much time to find prospective farm- 
buyers in any other way. If a man is 
inclined toward an agricultural life, or 
even dreams of it,an ad of ours will 
draw a letter of inquiry sooner or later. 
Then we send him other advertise- 
ments, various leaflets, booklets, maps, 
etc., and personal letters. If the in- 
quiry comes from near one of our of- 
fices an agent calls. About seventy- 
five per cent of the sales are made, 
however, directly by mail. 


” 
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“T have advertised in nearly every 
paper in the United States, England 
and Canada, though the general pub- 
lic hardly recognize me as a big ad- 
vertiser. I patronize the classified 
columns, and do not touch any but the 
leading dailies and the agricultutal pa- 
pers. The answers from the agri- 
cultural papers are chiefly in respect to 
my Southern colonies from dissatisfied 
Northern farmers. The city ads are 
answered by the dwellers who find 
‘ Back to the Land’ an attractive mot- 
to. I spend $50,000 yearly in the news- 
papers. In 1897 I published a paper 
for free distribution, devoted entirely 
to my enterprises. Sometimes we 
gave away as many as 100,000 copies. 
It paid, but the same amount of money 
spent in other people’s papers pays 
better. My newspaper advertising is 
re-inforced by leaflets of which we 
use 250,000 a year; by booklets of 
which we use 100,000, and maps of 
which we use as many more. Personal 
letters are prominent in our plan. 

“ Many buy farms without any defi- 
nite idea of living on them. Some buy 
for those too poor to buy for them- 
selves; others buy to rent to others. 
Others buy when possessing a little 
spare money with a vague idea that 
when hard times come with loss of 
employment a little farm will form a 
stable anchor to the windward. Many 
purcl hase as a purely spec ulative gam- 


ble.” —Mail-Orders. 
nitmaininicamiialies —— 
Sarp the kindly, yet truthful, friendly critic, 


“My dear boy, this story will not do at all 
It is utterly bad.” 
“Utterly? ”’ repeated the young author. 
“Utterly. It would not even do for a prize 
story in one of those magazines that you have 
to subscribe for to enter the contest.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal, 
ieee a i 





WHEN YOU WEAR 


SWEAT SHOP CLOTHES 
om 6 ir mad cod yon. se arate 


‘ei be breeding tenements 
man doe how tbo be ought 






Our special feature— 


No Sweat Shop Work 


Means that all our garments are made in clean, well. 
ventilated workrooms in our own store 
where skilled men tailors and expert cutters 


TO YOUR ORDER 


seer isso 


From the finest assortment of new fabrics obtainable at 
home or abroad. mclading Pf shades of Green~ 
fan, Cedar, Maple, also Oxford and Yale miztures to 
Views ong herr 
Overcoat stk trimmed with velvet (not velvetéen) 


Co Tailors, Nassee Oleh Sr my, 
al y au inn ie 
hen B Co,, Tales. Mosins nd Si BY, 
IN THE ADVERTISEMENT REPRODUCED ABOVE 
THE IDEA IS WELL BROUGHT OUT BY THE 
PICTURE 
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The Des Moines Leader 




















The Morro Castle 


Of lowa Journalism. 


The LEADER is the standard of newspaper 
valuation in thousands of Iowa homes. 

It has withstood the Breakers of competi- 
tion for over half a century, and in 1899 is 
recognized as the pre-eminent 


Home Paper of the State. 


“IOWA’S BEST DAILY.” 


Actual Average 1898-Daily, 17,069; Sunday, 18,732 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, Publishers and Proprietors. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE:) 
127 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 1206 & 7 BOYCE BUILDING, 


W. Warp Damon, Horace M. Foro, 
MANAGER. MANAGER. 
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There is nothing inflated about the 
advertising rates or the circulation fig- 
ures of the 


Buffalo Courier 


and the 


Buffalo Enquirer 


Tue COURIER Circutation 
(Morning) exceeds 


94,000 


Tue ENQUIRER Crircutation 
(Evening) exceeds 


36,000 


Advertisers in the Buffalo field as 
elsewhere have learned that there is a 
wide distinction between claimed circu- 
lation and actual circulation. That is 
why the amountof advertising space used 
inthe COURIER and ENQUIRER 
exceeds that of any other morning and 
evening combination in Buffalo. 


W. J. CONNERS, 


PUBLISHER, 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHER’S DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

tHE JEWS IN NEW YORK OUTNUMBER 
tHE JEWS IN JERUSALEM AS ONE 
HUNDRED TO ONE. 


The letter printed below was re- 
cently handed to PRINTERS’ INK: 
Office of ,| 
Tue “ Jewish Dairy News.’ 
One cent. Eight pages. 
Daily and Sunday. 
cr 


Estab. 1885. Circulation, 30,000. 


English and Yiddish. 
The News of the Day in Yiddish. 
18s E. Broapway, N. Y., Apr. 7, 1899. J 
Ri pans Chemi al Co. , City: 

GeNTLEMEN—We are reminded by the ap- 
pearance of an editorial in the Evening Jour- 
nai of this date, of an offer made by you to pay 
one cent per line per 16,000 circulation. If 
this offer still holds good, we accept. You will 
please investigate our circulation. 

Very truly, SaRAsSoHN & Son, 

Pub, Jewish Daily News. 

The apparent absurdity of a Jewish 
daily paper claiming to print 30,000 
copies each and every day attracted 
the Little Schoolmaster’s attention. 
He determined to look into the mat- 
ter. With this object in view, he called 
to his presence Mr. William C. Stuart, 
a young man who has a good knowl- 
edge of the printing trade and not in 

the habit of swallowing every state- 
ment placed before him until he has 
looked into the merits of it. Mr. 
Stuart received instructions to visit the 
office of this alleged curiosity in the 
way of New York newspapers and 
learn what the facts really are. In due 
time he entered upon the commission 
with which he had been intrusted and 
below is given his report of what he 
found: 

MR. STUART’S REPORT. 

I sought information regarding the 
claims of the publishers respecting their 
several publications. Their letter-head 
states 30,000 and above 25,000 as the 
circulations of the daily and weekly 
respectively. 

A printed copy of their daily, the 
issue of April 8th, claims as follows: 

Circulation ———- 36,000. Investiga- 
tion courted. Larger than the combined circu- 
lation of the French, Spanish, Bohemian and 
Italian dailies in New York 

The most recent copy of the weekly 
at hand, the issue for April 14th, con- 
tains the following announcement con- 
cerning its circulation: 

A consolidation of twenty newspapers. The 
largest circulation of any Jewish paper in the 
world. Circulation proven and guaranteed. It 
represents the interests of a million Hebrews. 
It reaches a class of people that can not be 
reached by any other paper. 

‘he American Newspaper Direct- 


ory (March issue) gives the following 
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information concerning the papers in 
question : 


JEWISH DAILY NEWS 
ing except Saturday and Sunc Er 
mornin WISH GAZETTE, Fri- 
days; Hebrew, (Yiddish and English); in- 
dependent; daily eight pages 17x22, weekly 
twenty- four pages S$ 15x22; subscription—dail 
$3, weekly $2.50; established 1874; Sarasohn 
Son, publishers. Office, 185 East "Broadway. 
Cc irculation—Daily: Actual average for 


every even- 






1894,11,375. in » Ge In 1896, publishers 
assert 16,000. In 189 zE. Actual average 
Sor 1898, 32,48 

Sunday: "Actual i average for 1896, 22,375. 
In 1897,zC. In 18%, yD. 

Wee Klys Actual ave rage for 1894, 18,6 38. 
In 18%, F. Actual average for 1396, 24,68 
Sor = = st six months of 1897, 25, 459. i 
1898, yD. 


With this matter as a foundation 
for an investigation I visited the pub- 
lication office of the paper on East 
Broadway. It is situated on the south 
side of the street, in the very heart of 
the Jewish quarter of New York City, 
perhaps the most densely populated 
quarter in the world. In this district 
a large number of Jews are born, live 
and die. It is here that we can study 
typically Jewish characteristics to best 
advantage. Pedlers’ wagons and street 
venders selling every kind of merchan- 
dise line the sidewalks, blocking your 
path as you literally force your way 
through the dense crowd in its frantic 
endeavor to make you their customer. 
Everything for a quarter of a mile or 
so around speaks of things Jewish. 
The signs on the shops, the conversa- 
tion of the people on the streets, the 
appearance of almost every one you 
meet, stamp this section as the habitat 
of Hebrews. Amid these surround- 
ings one ceases to wonder how it is 
that a good Jewish paper of large cir- 
culation should thrive here. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the Jews as a race, particularly that 
less enlightened portion that lives in 
ghettos, are rather exclusive. It is 
this trait that probably causes them to 
prefer the paper published in their 
own language. This language is a 
mixture of German, Hebrew and other 
dialects expressed in Hebrew charac- 
ters and known the world over as 
Yiddish. 

My reception at the hands of the 
publishers, father and son, was cordial. 
After some remarks concerning their 
pleasure at the fact that the Ripans 
people had accepted their invitation to 
make a full investigation of their cir- 
culation claims, they gave me the en- 
tire freedom of the house, requesting 
me to go where, when and as [ liked, 
to come in and go out as I liked and 
to ask any and every question I wished 
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concerning anything I saw fit to in- 
quire about. They appeared really to 
desire that I should annoy them with 
questions and examine every account 
book in their place at my leisure. 
They really seemed anxious to do 
everything in their power to aid me. 

I was introduced to the bookkeeper, 
and the entire office staff was author- 
ized to allow me to examine every 
book as far back as I wished to go. 

My investigation having commenced, 
the following conversation took place 
with the gentleman in charge of the 
circulation books : 

“ What was your circulation yester- 
day ?” I asked. 

“ Thirty-two thousand five hundred,” 
he replied. 

“ How was that distributed ? 

“ By newsboys, carriers, mail-agents ; 
to regule ar subscribers through the 
post-office ; to agents in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, Newark and New 
York.” 

“ Let me see your subscription list.” 

“ Here it is.” 

“ How many names have you on it ?” 

“ Well, we had 4,812 on when it was 
counted yesterday morning. There 
have been a few corrections since.” 

I examined thelist handed me, which 
was in the form of a colored sheet 
containing names in regulation mail- 
galley style as is used on the Dick 
mailing system. It contained twenty- 
four galleys, upon each of which were 
the following number of names, mak- 
ing a grand total of 4,812 names: 


>” 


I—260 6—184 11—220 16—200 21—170 
2—184 7—241 12—232 17-176 22—150 
3—122 8-207 13—349 18—104 23—168 
4—209 9—204 14-242 19-208 24-143 
§—203 10—221 15—248 20—167 


Nearly every name was to an ad- 
dress out of town, in fact there only 
appeared about fifty city addresses on 
the list. The destinations of the out- 
of-town ones were scattered through- 
out the United States, though mostly 
in nearby States. 

“What do .you mean by mail 
agents ?” I asked. 

“We send so many copies every 
day to every person whose name is 
contained in this book. They havea 
demand for the paper in their towns, 
and we supply them with so many 
copies regularly to meet the demand. 
The amounts are constantly chang- 
ing.” 

“ Will you allow me to examine the 
book ?” 


“ Certainly. The printed name here, 
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on the left-hand side of the page, is 
the agent’s name in each district. The 
number opposite each name, on the 
right hand, is the number of copies 
each receives every day. You will 
notice they are nearly all in nearby 
towns and States.” 

The book in question, known in the 
office as the “List of Mail Agents,” 
showed that there were sixty-eight 
agents, who receive in all about 2,418 
papers daily. Their individual orders 
for Monday, April roth, ran as follows : 


25 35 100 30 65 10 
25 35 Io 15 20 50 
100 25 10 25 6 15 
50 35 20 20 5 30 
140 10 15 10 5 5 
60 40° 5 5 20 40 

8 15 5 40 110 5° 
15 5 5 49 30 200 
10 20 160 65 10 80 
20 75 35 10 55 4 
25 15 55 3° ee 15 
ee 50 : ee os 10 


o* o* +. * . 2 

“What do you mean by express 
agents?” 

“We have an agent in Baltimore 
and two in Philadelphia who have 
copies sent to them every afternoon, 
by express, because it reaches them 
the same day before the mail, on an 
average of 2,100 copies all told, di- 
vided as follows: 





Baltimore . btanneeieneewin 400 
P hiladelphia. (1) PE EE reer 800 
Philadelphia (2) .0.cccccsvceese goo 

2,100 


See, here is the order book and the en- 
try we charge by, for some time past.” 

“ What do you mean by carriers?” 

“We have three men who come 
every day and take so many papers 
and go around distributing them to 
regular customers. For instance, we 
have here the average for the last five 
days, as follows: 


Aprils. April6. April8. Aprilg. April 10, 
2,200 1,900 1,800 2,000 2,170 
2,200 2,300 1,950 2,100 2,800 
1,445 1,625 1,830 1,860 2,100 

5,345 5, 825 5,550 7,070 


g6o 
the five “totals making a | combined 
amount of 30,280, which divided by 
five, the number of days, gives 6,056 
or about an average of 6,000 a day. 
Here are the entries from the first of 
the month till yesterday. They all 
run alike—5,000, 6,000 and 7,000. We 
have a man in Newark who comes in 
at 2 o’clock every day for 600. If you 
wait to-day you will see him. We have 
one agent in Brooklyn who comes in 
and takes 1,850, another in the East- 
ern District called Brownsville who 
takes 1,200, In New York City here, 
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outside the newsboys and carriers, we 
have two agents. One controls the 
territory from Houston street to Four- 
teenth street. He orders 1,100 a day. 
The other one controls the district 
above that; that is, from Fourteenth 
street to Harlem. He orders 4,000 
every day.” 

“ How about your newsboys ?” 

“ Well, here is the record of their 
sales in money. We give them half 
price, so all you need do is to multiply 
the amount in money by two and di- 
vide by the number of days. Here are 
the sales for the past five days. The 
total is $267.72. Multiply by two and 
you have 53,544 papers. Divide by 
five, the number of days, and you have 
an average of 10,708 copies sold by 
boys daily.” 








The sum total of all the figures 
shown me thus far is as follows: 
Subscribers 48:2 Carviers...... 6,040 
Agents by mail.. 2,418 Newark. . 600 
Express agents.. 2,100 reassign fs) 1,850 
Newsboys...... 10,708 Brooklyn (2).. 1,200 

New York. 1,100 
New York, 4,000 
er ee eee ee 34,525 


“ Now what else can we do for you ?” 


“Show me your paper bills and 
post office rec eipts.” 
“T can not do that until later. Mr. 


Sarasohn has just gone out, and the 
bills are in his desk, which is locked. 
I will get them this afternoon. Mean- 
while, perhaps, this will interest you.’ 

He handed me the following 
letter, which explains itself: 


here 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
30 Broad Street 

New York, Jan. 
Sarasohn & Son, 185 East 


‘oMI ANY, } 


15, 1599. j 
Messrs. Broad- 
, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—In keeping with your request 
we h ind you below statement of the number of 
sinds of paper consumed by you during the 
irst six months that you purchased from the 
ilen Manufacturing Company, also showing 
number of copies of four and eight-page 
vers which it should produce. Also for the 
ast three months of 1898 
Actual net weight of paper consumed Octo- 

November, December, 1890, 13,906 lbs., 
would pro ‘uce 309,100 papers, or average daily 
circulation of 3,962 four-page papers. 

Actual net weight of paper consumed Jan- 
uary and February, 1891, 11,001 lbs., would 
produce 244,000 papers, or average daily circu- 
lation of 4,784 four-page papers. 

Actual net weight of paper consumed March, 
1891, 7,985 lbs., would produce 88,500 eight- 
page papers, or average daily circulation of 
3,277 four-page papers. 

“Actual net we ight of paper consumed *Oc- 
tober, 1898, 62 average daily circu- 
lation of 27 04 ; eight-page papers. 

Actual net weight of paper consumed No- 





215 Ibs., or 





* No issues on eight days—due to holidays. 


Actual circulation, 35,319 daily. 
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vember, 1898, 85,699 lbs., or average daily cir- 
culation of 36,611 eight-page papers. 

Actual net weight of paper consumed De- 
cember, 1898, 87,522 lbs., or average daily cir- 
culation of 37,384 eight-page papers. 

We were somewhat surprised to note your 
large consumption for October, November and 
December of 1898, which shows that you have 
retained the bulk,if not all of the great in- 
crease gained during the war. 

The writer has gone over these figures per- 
sonally and knows that they are correct. 

Yours very truly, 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co, 
John A. Davis. 

“ What time do you start printing 
your paper ?” I inquired. 

“ About two o'clock,” was the reply. 

“ Well, as it is now noontime I will 
go out and return again in time to see 
it run off.” I accordingly returned at 
two o’clock, and, as no one paid any 
attention to my entrance, I walked di- 
rectly into the press-room to take my 
stand and watch the press print that 
afternoon’s paper. The press is of 
massive construction, “one of Hoe’s 
best,” as Mr. Sarasohn said in the morn- 
ing. It is a regular Hoe double-decker, 
feeding from two rolls with one deliv- 
ery. Its capacity is 24,000 eight-page 
papers per hour. The stereotypers 
were molding the forms when I passed 
through that department, which, as 
well as the composing room and press- 
room, were fully equipped to handle a 
daily paper of eight pages with the 
circulation claimed. 

It was fully 2.30 o’clock before the 
edition was fairly started. With the 
delays incident to changing rolls, etc., 
the press ran steadily for one and 
three-quarter hours, during which time 
I stood beside the counter and wit- 
nessed its every move in multiples of 
ten from 0 up to 32,040, which was at 
4.15 o’clock, when the edition for the 
day had been run off. Previous to, as 
well as at the end of the run, I con- 
versed with several of the pressmen 
who told me frankly that they never 
now ran less than 32,000 on the daily, 
and on the Sunday issue over 33,000. 
On the weekly they said they ran from 
20,000 to 25,000. 

During the printing of the edition I 
had ample opportunity to watch every 
paper which left the press. No sooner 
was a hundred counted out than as 
many hands of newsboys, news wom- 
en, carriers and agents stretched forth 
to grasp them. Indeed, it seemed as 
though the press would have to run all 
night to supply the demand, so numer- 
ous did the number who wanted pa- 
pers appear. The scene was, indeed, 
one of great business industry. As I 
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compared it with other mail-rooms I 
have visited I must say that this one 
seemed to show quite as much if not 
more real hustle, bustle and general 
good management than even those of 
the big morning papers I have been in. 

During my stay every paper was dis- 
posed of except those intended for the 
post-office. At 4.30, the time I left, 
there were at least six boys folding, 
wrapping, addressing and pasting those 
copies. From the appearance of the 
pile they were taking papers from, and 
the size of the mail list, I would judge 
that they would have none too many 
to spare, if any. Even the pressman 
was not sure. He had not even taken 
his forms off until, as he said, he knew 
definitely that he had enough printed. 
Such carefulness was a surprise to me, 
as pressmen are usually generous in 
their overruns. I might also add here 
that this pressman printed down to the 
very core on each roll. On the strength 
of my examination I would say that 
every copy claimed was not only print- 
ed, but legitimately disposed of. 

I saw the three express packages go 
out followed by the Newark, two 
Brooklyn, two New York and three 
carriers’ bundles, as rapidly as they 
could pack them and hustle the men 
out. 

The men in charge of the mail room 
received a written order from each 
person to whom he delivered even a 
half dozen papers. At the end of the 
run his pockets bulged out to a con- 
siderable extent. In every case the 
sum paid was stamped on the order. 

Going up to the office again, in or- 
der to view the paper bills and post- 
office receipts, examination showed 
that they received and used on both 
daily and weekly about forty-two rolls 
of paper a week, each roll weighing 
about 500 pounds and measuring 33 '4 
inches in width. 





Figured out, with 
the aid of apractical knowledge of the 
paper and printing business, I secure 
these results: One roll of 500 pounds, 
3314 inches width, has a capacity of 
8,125 eight-page papers size of the 
daily. One roll has a capacity of 2,708 
twenty-four page papers size of the 
weekly. It would take daily about 
4% rolls on the daily to print 32,000 
eight-page papers and 5 rolls on the 
Sunday issue. Total for 6 days being 
27% rolls. For the weekly it wouid 
take 10 rolls for the main sheet of the 
paper and about 13 rolls for the En- 
glish supplement of two pages, making 
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12 rolls in all, allowing for waste, of 
which there is considerable on a web 
press. It would seem that these fig- 
ures prove their statement as to using 
42 rolls a week. 

The post-office receipts showed that 
on the roth, that is Monday the mail 
amounted to $7.67 net, which with 
wrappers would be near enough to the 
number of subscribers claimed to be 
regarded as accurate. 

I was also shown the express re- 
ceipts of the United States Express 
for the two packages for Philadelphia 
and the one for Baltimore, amounting 
to $1.50. 

“What about your returned copies ?” 
I asked. 

“We have none. We don’t want 
any. There is too much trouble and 
bother connected with their handling. 
When we sell papers to agents we al- 
low an additional five per cent discount 
to cover returns. In this way we have 
no returns.” 

“Do you know how many your 
agents do not sell ?” 

“ No, I don’t, and I don’t care to. I 
do not really think they have many re- 
turns. My five per cent is not a great 
allowance, and if they were getting 
stuck on returns they would be com- 
plaining to me about it. I have no 
complaints, therefore I judge they have 
no returns to speak of.” 

“ How about the Sunday issue ?” 

“The circulation on it is only about 
a thousand or so more than every day. 
It is nothing to speak of. We are not 
blowing about it _ particularly. It 
doesn’t cut any ice.” 

“ How about the weekly?” 

“We do not really care to talk re- 
garding the weekly. It is going down 
steadily, and no effort of ours can stop 
it. Every day we are taking names off 
the weekly list by request and adding 
them to the daily. I think Mr. Rowell 
knows pretty much what he is talking 
about when he says that the weekly as 
a newspaper is dead. I agree with 
him. I suppose ours will be out of 
existence five years from now. We 
are now printing on it about 20,000 or 
25,000. When it comes to giving us 
advertising because of the quality of 
its circulation we will take it, but when 
it is a matter of a big circulation in or- 
der to secure the order we will have 
to drop out. Noeffort of ours can re- 
vive it. It is dying. So are they all. 
The weekly is of the past. The daily 
is the paper of the present and of the 
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future. It is the paper we are push- 
ing and can offer advertisers the best 
value in. No, we do not care to speak 
regarding the weekly’s circulation.” 

Before going away | had a conver- 
sation with both publishers, in which 
they said as follows: 

“We have made, as you see by the 
, quite an advance in circulation 
during the year. The increase was, of 
course, in part due to the war, but not 
altogether. We in those days at times 
printed as high as 40,000 copies on 
some days. Yes, I distinctly remem- 
ber several days during the Santiago 
campaign that extras and all our sales 
ran up to 40,000. As a rule we print- 
ed 36,000 to 38,000, according to pub- 
lic events occurring. After the war 
we realized the drop must come, and 
we simply waited for it to come and 
reach rock bottom. We then took 
hold and began pushing our circula- 
tion. When it was 26,000 we said 
nothing. Now that it is 32,000 we are 
blowing about it a little. We have 
plans under way by which we confi- 
dently expect to increase our circula- 
tion considerably, indeed I will feel 
disappointed if by January next we 
have not 40,000 readers, and by April 
next 50,000. There isa great field for 
a good Jewish daily in New York City. 
Why, do you know there are upwards 
of 500,000 Jews in and around New 
York, and a total of a million anda 
half in America? They are thrifty and 
industrious. They have wants and 
are governed by the influences of the 
The majority of these peo- 
ple look to a paper published in their 
own language, the Jewish Daily News, 
for the information of the day. With 
he aid of typesetting machines, stereo- 
typing outfit and a perfecting press 
and selling our paper at one cent, we 
see no reason why we should not forge 
straight ahead.” 

In conclusion Mr. Sarasohn said: 
“If there is anything further we can 
do for you,let us know. I am glad 
you are convinced that we are printing 
32,000 papers. I believe that is what 
you came to find out. Your methods 
of examination have been very thor- 
ough and the result very pleasing to 
us. We will call on you fora testimon- 


books 


country. 


ial, which I suppose you will take 
pleasure in giving us.” 
Wo. C. STUART. 


* * 


Mr. Stuart obtained permission to 
print his report in these columns and 


' 
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hopes it will be found a sufficient testi- 
monial to the surprising merits of the 
Jewish Daily News. If the News 
does not actually print over 30,000 
copies daily it has been adroit enough 
to draw the wool over one of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK’s most careful pupils—and 
the Little Schoolmaster refuses to be- 
lieve that such a thing would be pos- 
sible. 
— +o 
LARGE SPACES, 
There seems to be a tendency among large 
concerns to use large spaces. In such adver- 
tisements as those of Hood’s, Ayer’s, Uneeda 
Biscuit and the Saturday Evening Post, mass- 
ive effect seems to be the end which is aimed 
at by the advertiser. Such ads are difficult for 
the public to get away from. A larger percent- 
age of the readers of newspapers will see these 
ads than would see the ordinary newspaper ads 
which are being used by generaladvertisers. The 
local advertising in a newspaper is so predom- 
inating as to make it difficult for the general 
advertiser to get attention unless he uses some 
strong measures. The large advertisements 
which are run every now and then for Paine’s 
Celery Compound, Ripans Tabules, Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and some other proprietary 
articles, are also massive and strong.—A dver- 
tising Experience. 


- - 
ROLLED CATALOGUES. 

There is one item connected with the mail- 
ing of booklets and catalogues that is probably 
more generally slighted than any other, and 
that is the wrapper. It isa blunder to roll a 
catalogue. Advertisers seem to forget entirely 
the fact that their book must reach the hands of 
the prospective customer in such shape as no 
to have lost one iota of its attractiveness. 
They, in spite of knowing from experience 
that rolled catalogues almost invariably are a 
disagreeable nuisance even though they arrive 
intact and are not torn in opening, will persist 
in sending out their own books rolled. They 
will spend thousands in the preparation of an 
expensive book, and then to save a few dollars, 
they will mail their book protected in the poor- 
est possible way.—A dvertising Experience. 
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THE 


Average Daily Circulation 


OF THE 


NEWARK 


EVENING NEWS 


For the Three Months of 1899 
was as follows: 








January, - 42,146. 
February, - 41,508. 
MM. arch, ” 42 a O02 2 a 


This statement is net, samples, overs, 
returns, etc., being deducted. 

The News is a high-class, two-cent 
afternoon newspaper, which covers 
Newark thoroughly, together with that 
large and prosperous community of 
towns and villages in the country con- 
tiguous. 

(NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENT: 
R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, St. Paul Building. 


{ PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
215 MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N.J. 
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IMPORTANT CENTERS RE- 


VIEWED FROM AN ADVERTISER’S STANDPOINT. 
HOW THE AMERICAN NEW SPAPER | DIRECTORY SEES THEM. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

The .Vews, an evening one-cent paper, with 
in actual issue of over 275,000 copies, is with. 

it question the best daily in Chicago from an 
ivertiser’s standpoint ; and it is also probably 
rue that, considering the rate charged for ad- 

rtising space the Vews would, from the same 

ndpoint, be regarded as the best daily in 
erica. 








Vews, 


ooo copies. 


‘cord is second only to the and 
: del ily issue of over 220 It is 
lin the morning. What is said for the 
is an evening paper applies to the Rec- 
a morning paper. Its rate for = rtis- 
in proportion to circulation, is even less 
‘ews. It has no Sunday sidan. 
2, the oldest daily in Chicago. 
and hold upon intelligent and 
t which entitle it to be classed as 
of the few dailies valued by advertisers, 
re for the class and quality of its circulation 
n for the mere number of copies printed. 
It is often asserted of the Chicago 7'rzdune 
t the best American newspaper. The 
rs have never made known its circula- 
mn, but it is believed to be entitled to the 
highest rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
t A (exceeding 75, The 7rzbune 
old for two cents, and has a Sunday issue. 
The Journal probably has the next place in 
nt of circulation. The publis statement 
howed an actual average of 104,174 
but no report for 1898 having been re- 
ceived, it is thought that the present average 
’s circulation may not be much less 
than the maximum value of the letter rating B 
( 0) accorded in the latest issue of the 
rican Newspaper Directory. It is issued 
t ufternoon and is sold for one cent. In 
ige the Journa/ is next tothe 7ridune, having 
I established in 1844; a its style and 
rvice appe il to the patronag of a different 
ind some what inferior class of pee ple. 
Times-Herald, “ry morning, 
lisher has al- 















people 








900), 








ers’ 


{ /ourna 








id for two cents. pul 
ys been reticent as to its circulation, and no 
definite facts are to be had concerning its 
ictual output. It is a well conducted paper 


| hasa fair advertising patronage. It is not 








regarded as a very pronounced success as a 
newspaper enterprise. It is the impression in 
his office that the Directory rating B (exceed- 
ng 40,000) is a fair estimate of its yearly aver- 


ize circulation, 

The /nter-Ocean claims to have considerably 
ased its circulation during the past year, 
the publishers fail to file a statement show- 
ha preted for an entire year. It is 
ght that the /ztfer-Ocean’s present average 
circulation may be somewhat in 
the maximum value of the Directory rating C 
(40,000), re oo senting its estimated circulation 
for 1898. Its advertising patronage is fair. Its 
Sunday probably exceeds the week-day 
y about 10,000 copies. 
e Chronicle, also issued every morning 
and sold for two cents, is now in its fifth year 
of existence. The publishers have not made a 
definite statement of its actual issues since its 
first year. It probably comes seventh in point 
of circulation among the Chicago dailies, and 
it is thought that the Directory rating, B (ex- 
ceeding 40,000), is a near enough estimate of its 
average issue, 
The Evening Post is the only afternoon pa- 






excess O 


sue 











per sold for two cents. Unlike the other even- 
ing papers it has a distinct clientage among 
the financial and mercantile class. Its circula- 
tion is naturally small, and the Directory rat- 
ing, E (e xceeding 12,500), is considered to be a 
fair estimate of its actual output. 

The Democrat, formerly the Dispatch, pub- 
lished in the afternoon and sold for one cent, 
has gone through many changes during the 
past “few years, and nothing very definite is 
known at this office about its circulation. 
Probably the minimum value of the Directory 
rating, C (20,000), is a high enough estimate of 
its actual output. 

The Drovers’ Fournal is published at the 
Union Stock Yards ; it is a live-stock market 
paper, and circulates among people engaged in 
that trade. Its actual daily average circula- 
tion for 1898 is reported to have been 37,149. 
The accuracy of this rating is not questioned. 

The Sux is also published in the afternoon 
at the Union Stock Yards, also known as the 
South Side, and is sold for one cent. It hasa 
local circulation of F (exceeding 7,500) accord- 
ing to the American Newspaper Directory. 








* 

** 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Globe- Democrat, published every morn- 
ing, is entitled to first consideration among the 
St. Louis dailies. It is a well-conducted news- 
paper, and the publishers have always made 
known its circulation definitely. In the latest 
edition of the American Newspaper Directory 
it is credited with a larger circulation than any 
other daily in St. Louis. It is well patronized 
by local and foreign advertisers. According to 
publisher’s statement its actual average issue 
for 1898 was, daily 96,695, Sunday 108,861 cop- 
le 


The 





oT he Republic, pablished every morning, has 
always been ad Na to as a desirable advertis- 
ing medium. It is the oldest newspaper in 
St. Louis. The publishers always have ac- 
curately stated its circulation. Their latest 
statement was for the year ending with Septem- 
ber, 1898, and showed an average of 77,606 
daily, 91,537 Sunday, which is believed to be 
absolutely correct. 

In the matter of number of copies printed 
the Post-Dispatch claims a high place among 
the St. Louis dailies. It is et www every 
week-day evening and Sunday morning. It is 
intended to reach the ‘‘ masses’ and seems to 
be adapted to their needs. The publishers’ 
statement for 1898 showed an average daily 
circulation of 96,321, including Sunday. It is 
well patronized by local and foreign adver- 
~~ ers. 

The Chronicle probably has the second place 
among the evening dailies in St. Louis in point 
of circulation. Its style and character seem to 
appeal to a class of readers who are to be 
clothed and fed and have a preference for sen- 
sational news service. Publishers’ report for 
1597 showed an average of 82,130 copies per 
day; but as no definite report was received for 
1898, it is thought that a later statement will 
show a lower average than the figures accorded 





» Star is probably entitled to the consid- 
eration of advertisers as an evening paper of 
influence and character. It appeals to the pat- 
ronage of an intelligent middle class and has 
made a practice of issuing definite statements 
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concerning its circulation. Its average issue 
for 1898, daily, is stated to have been 77,247 
copies, Sunday, 65,319 copies. 
x 
* * 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Sux is a well established, ably con- 
ducted and influential paper, and is by all odds 
the leading daily in Baltimore. It has a fixed 
hold upon a large class of readers who have 
become habituated to it and can not be brought 
under the influence of another paper. It is 
run on principles of a generation ago and has 
become notable for features that are peculiarly 
its own; excellent, although old fashioned. 
Though the only two-cent paper in Baltimore, 


it has a larger sale than any other. It is 
widely read in and aroun 1d Baltimore and as 
far west as Pittsburg. Only once during the 
history of the Sz have the publishers made 
known its circulation, and that was in Decem- 
ber, 1894, when they stated to the American 
Newspaper Directory that the smallest edition 





during that year had not been less than 66,432. 
Its present circulation is probably ab 
copies. Some of the Sun's charact 
that it will not break column rules for 
tisers or admit full-face type in its pages or 
allow illustrations or cuts 

The Herald probably holds the second place 
among the Baltimore dailies in point of cir- 
culation. It is conducted on up-to-date prin- 
ciples, and it is fair to say that it evenly divides 
the one-cent morning field with the American 


sristics are 








lver- 


as far as quality of patronage and influence are 
concerned and somewhat exceeds it in the 


number of copies sold. The publishers of the 
Herald have been more willing to state cir- 
culation definitely and in detail than any other 
Baltimore daily. Its last circulation statement, 
covering the year 1898, showed 1ily average 








of 33,499 This is believed to be absolutely true 
1e American is the oldest daily paper in 
3altimore and one of the oldest in America. 
It is a well conducted, clean, one-cent daily, 
with an established clientage among a good 
class of readers. In point of quality and influ- 
ence the American may probably be given a 
place next to its only two-cent contemporary 
in the city, but as to circulation it probably 
holds the third place among the Baltir 








dailies. Its publishers have now and 

claimed to issue as many as 40,000 copie s dai ly, 
but have persistently neglected to make state- 
ments with sufficient definiteness to satisfy the 


average foreign advertiser. It is reasoned from 
this fact that such a definite statement, if made 
would discredit the offhand claims set up from 
time to time. It has long been considered to 
be a fair advertising medium, however, and 
reach a substafttial class of readers. 

The News is probably entitled to first con- 
sideration as an evening paper in Baltimore. 
Like all the other dailies in Baltimore, except 
the Sun, it is sold for one cent. It claims to 
be the ‘‘ home paper ” of an intelligent middle 
class. Since its price was reduced in Novem- 
ber, 1897, from two cents to one cent, there has 
been a marked increase in its circulation. The 
publishers’ statement shows an actual average 
for the year 1898 of 31,886 copies, and is be- 
lieved to be correct. 

The W’or/d, one of the two afternoon dailies 
in the city, is a penny evening paper of the 
sensational order. It claims the second largest 
circulation in Maryland. The American News- 
paper Directory accords it the fifth place. It 
appeals to the poorest, the classes that buy lit- 
tle beyond the actual necessaries of life ts 
circulation in 1898 is estimated to exceed 20,000. 
The publishers for some years failed to make 
detailed reports, and it is thought on that ac- 
count that the rating by the Directory is fully 
as high as facts will warrant. 
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CINCINNATI, 0 


The Cincinnati Exguzrer, published every 


morning in the year, is one of the best known 
as well as one of the oldest dailies in the 
Middle West. Its selling price is five cents a 
copy and 1 raturally ci an not boast of a circula- 


tion as ten as that of the one-cent evening 
papers in the city. And yet what quantity it 
lacks in circulation is made up by the peculiar 
quality of its readers. It has been said to be 
the best paying newspaper property in the 
United States. In the American Newspaper 
Directory the Exguirer is distinguished as one 
of the very few newspapers in the country that 





are valued by advertisers more for the class 
and quality of their circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed The pub- 
lishers have been gener illy reticent as to its 


actual output, but 
1d the minimum va 
C (20,000) accorded in t 


tis thought to be not much 
the letter rating 
€ +) 


edition of the 





American Newspaper Directory. Its Sunday 
issue is much larger. 

The Cincinnati 77%mes-Star is a one-cent 
evening paper of large circulation, It reaches 











rial or middle class. It is conducted 

is. The | publi shers’ latest report, 

year 1898, showed an average 

78 copies daily. The correctness 
not qu stioned. 

c ¢ is alsoan evening paper 
sold for one and credited in the American 
Newspaper Directory w j r issue than 
penny eh rint ‘he publishers’ 
itemized report for an average 
output of 155,132 «¢ ears to be 
idapt d to the needs of a cli people who 

















buy little beyond the necessaries for subsist- 
ence and have a preference for sensational 
news servic 

The ¢ ? Tribune, a combination 
of some ¢ rs, but only in its third year 
under the organization, issued every 
mornit for e cents. It appears 
to be inter to reach the business people of 
the middle class. It been once an in- 
fluential paper, but very little information ap- 

airs to be ascertainable about its character 
and circulation at the present time The 
Directory rating D (17,5 ? “ ) is thousht 
to be a liberal estimate of its present output. 

e 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Evening Star is the leading daily in 
Washington It has by far the largest issue of 
any morning or evening paper issued at the 
National ¢ ois It is sold for two cents and 









is highly valued by advertisers for the class and 
qu ility of its circ ul ition, It has always pursue d 
the practice of making its circulation known 
with caretaking exactness. The publisher’s 
statement for 1898 showed an actual average 
i > of 33,149 Copies. 

e Post, issued every morning, is probably 
next to be considered by an advertiser for its 
influence and circulation. It is sold for three 
cent The publisher has been conservative or 
timid about making public its actual issue. 


The Directory rating, however, C (exceeding 
, may be considered a rather liberal esti- 
mate of its yearly average edition. The Sunday 
issue probably exceeds the daily by about 10,000 
copies. 

The 7imes is issued morning and evening 
on week-days and Sunday morning. It is the 
only paper in Washington sold for one cent. 
It claims the largest edition in the city, but its 
statements of circulation combine both morn- 
ing and yor thus to some extent 
counting a_ subscriber twice. The publisher’s 
statement ae 1898 showed an edition of 49,233 
copies per day. The Sunday issue is credit- 
ed in the latest edition of the American Direct- 


20,000) 





issues, 
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ory with an actual average issue for 1898 of 


44 copies. Itis gaining in importane- e, as 
is .* case with most of the one-cent ja*ies the 
country over. * 

*% 


MILWA 
The Ev 


KEE. wiS. 
ning Wisconsin is the leading 
vaper in Milwaukee aad in “he State. It 
; distinguished in the American Newspaper 
Directory as one of the very few papers in the 
country that are valued by advertisers more for 
their quality of circulation than for its mere 
quantity. It is the only evening paper in Mi 


ne\ 











waukee ‘sold for two cents. The publishers 
have for several years allowed its circulation to 
I ccurately known. Their latest statement 
fora year ending with June, 1898, showed its 
ictual average edition to have been 18,340 cop- 

\ more recent circulation statement might 
not show as high an average, but a slight de- 
crease in its output would not materially reduce 
tl stimate put upon its value as a desirable 


1g medium. 
Milwaukee Yournal, 





aiso an evening 


paper, probably has the second largest circula- 
tion in Milwaukee. The publishers fail to 
make known its yearly average issue in a 

finite form. It is, however, estimated by the 


American Mowspans r Directory to exceed 12,- 





500 copies daily. Itappears to have a constit- 
ey among what is known as the “‘ middle 
and is considered a fair advertising 


The Journa/ is sold for one cent in 
ty, two cents outside of the city, and five 
cents on trains, 

The Mi'waukee Sextine/isthe oldest daily and 
the only English morning paper in Milwaukee. 
It is entitled to the consideration of advertisers 
as a well-conducted morning paper of dignity, 
character and influence. is sold for two 
cents. No definite statement of its actual is- 
ul PP urs to be obt: rinable from its publish- 
it is thought that 














ers its yearly average 
wo ld. fal ] somewhat below the maximum value 
of the letter rating F (12,500), accorded in the 


latest edition of the American Newspaper Di- 








ctory. In quality . circulation it probably 
ranks as high as the Evening Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee Daily News is sold for one 
cent e publishers’ reports as to its actual 
outpt are i iformly vague and unauthentic, 


but it is thought that its ye arly average issue is 





probably quite near the maximum value of the 
letter 1 ig G (7,500), accorded in the latest 
edition of the American News spaper Directory. 


The Daily Germania Abend-Post claims, 
lieved to have, the greatest part of its 


n in Milwaukee. It is sold for one 








ind reaches the middle class of German- 
speaking people. Milwaukee is the most Ger- 
man of the American cities; but it is thought 
that, as a rule, German-Americans may be 
reached through papers printed in English. 





The correctness of the Directory rating of the 
Germania Abend-Post average for 1808, 
daily 20,129, Sunday 20,098—is not questioned, 


It is certainly the largest daily issue in the city. 
The people of Milwaukee may be reached by 
using the £z 





ening Wisconsin, Germania 
A bend-Post and lwanket Journal, 
* 
* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The Minneapolis /Journa/, issued in the 
ifternoon, is probably the leading paper in 
Minneapolis in point of influence and quality 
of circulation. It is sold for two cents and is 
well patronized by local and foreign advertis- 
ers. The American Newspaper Directory cred- 
its it with an average issue of 40,679 for 189 
based on publishers’ statement, which is be- 
lieved to be true. It is considered to be a de- 
sirable medium for advertising. 

The Minneapolis 7'7rdune is issued in four 
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editions, one in the morning and three in the 
afternoon. In point of circulation it leads all 
the dailies in Minneapolis and St. Paul. It is 
credited in the latest edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory with an average week- 
day issue for 1808 of 50,287, which is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the Directory under a 
forfeiture of one hundred dollars. It has a 
fair advertising patronage, and_ probably 
reaches more pe my in Minneapolis than any 
other paper. Its Sunday edition is credited 
with an issue of exceeding 20,000. . 

The Minneapolis 77mes is a two-cent morn- 
ing paper and has the largest morning issue in 
Minneapolis. The latest circulation report 
from the publishers was fora year ending with 
September, 1898. It showed an ag output 
of 30,855 daiiy, 41,518 Sunday. } ater state- 
ment having been received from its ouliiee rs, 
it is thought that a circulation statement for a 
year ending witha later date would not indi- 
cate a largeraverage. Its advertising patronage 
is fair. Local merchants are said to rate the 
Times sec ond i in advertising value among Min- 
neapolis dailies. From a foreign advertiser’s 

point of view position of the 7Ymes is 
probab ‘ly third. 

SAINT P AU IL, MINN. 

The Saint Paul Disfatch is credited in the 
Ame ric an Newspaper Directory with a larger 
evening circulation than any other daily paper 
in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. It is entitled to 
first consideration by advertisers among Saint 
Paul dailies. It is a well conducted, up-to-date 
newspaper. The publishers have regularly 
stated its actual issues in‘ definite form, and 
the Directory rating for 1898, average for the 
year 41,618, is absolutely true. 

The Saint Paul Daily Pioneer l'ress is the 
oldest daily in Saint Paul, and iscredited in the 
American Newspaper Directory with the larg- 
est morning circ ul: ation in Saint Paul or Minne- 
apolis. Its publishers for the first time since 
1894 furnished the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory with a detailed statement of circulation 








the 





for the year 1808, indic ating an average issue of 
32,719 copies. It is specially valued as an ad- 
vertising medium for the quality of circulation. 





It is said to be the paper of the wealthiest and 
most substantial people in its field. Its Sunday 
edition, with an average issue of 28,845 for 
1808, is said to have a larger city sale than its 
a+ day edition. 

The Saint Paul Glode is the only Democratic 
paper in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. It claims 








the largest morning circulation in the city, but 
this claim is not sustained by any definite 
statement of its actual output. The latest 


statement issued by its publishers was for the 
year 1897,and showed its average issue to have 
been 17,844 daily. Definite information for 18098 
not having been received at the Directory of- 
fice, it is thought that the maximum value of 
the Directory letter rating D (17,500) is a high 
enough estimate of its present output. 
* 


** 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The Courier-Fournal is one of the best 
known papers in the country. It claims and 
is admitted to be the leading newspaper of the 
Southwest. It is one of the very few papers 
distinguished in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory as valued by advertisers more for the 
class and quality of their circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. It is sold 
for three cents. In 1896 the publishers stated 
the smallest issue during that year to have been 
daily 17,073, Sunday 29,500. No report of cir- 
culation has been made since. The Directory 
ratings, representing its estimated average tor 
1808, daily E (exceeding 12,500) and Sunday ( 
(exceeding 20,000), are probably consistent with 
its actual output 
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The Louisville 7zmes is an afternoon paper 


issued from the Courier-Journal office and 
sold for two cents. It is well patronized by 
local and foreign advertisers. It claims and is 
believed to be entitled to first consideration in 
the local field. The publishers’ report of its 
average issues for 1898 was 33,400 copies, which 
is believed to be true, and by far the largest of 
any daily in Louisville. 

The Louisville Commercial has a prominent 
place in the local morning field. It is a three- 
cent paper, and appears to be gaining in popu- 
lar favor. Is the second oldest daily in Louis- 
ville and claims the largest morning circulation 
in the city, but has not made to this office a 
statement of a sort that would substantiate it. 
The Directory rating for the daily and Sunday 
editions, F (7,500—12,500), is thought to be a 
fair estimate of its actual output. 

The Louisville Dispatch, the youngest of 
Louisville dailies, is pubiished in the morning 
and sold for three cents. No statement of its 
yearly average issues has been made by the 
publishers to this office since its birth in 1897, 
though from time to time it has set up off-hand 
claims of large editions. The Directory rat- 
ing, daily F (exceeding 7,500), Sunday E (ex- 
ceeding 12,500), is thought to be a liberal esti- 
mate of its actual yearly average output. 

The Evening Post is a two-cent afternoon 
paper, and has the appearance of a paper in- 
tended to reach the industrial class. The pub- 
lishers for many years have not had much to 

say about its actual output, and it is thought 
that the maximum value of the Directory rat- 
ing G (7 7,500) i is a liberal estimate of its yearly 
average issue. 





. 
** 
SCRANTON, PA, 

The 7imes is the only paper in Scranton 
that is sold for one cent. It claims to have the 
largest circulation of any daily in that city, 
reaching the middle and industrial classes. It 
appears to be well patronized by local and for- 
eign advertisers. It is the oldest daily in the 
city. The rating accorded in the American 
Newspaper Directory, actual average for 1898, 
12,272, is believed to be absolutely true. 

Truth, a two-cent afternoon paper, is 
thought to come next in point of circulation. 
Its publishers have not made a definite state- 
ment of its actual issues since 1892, during 
which year it was said to have been 10,000 
copies daily. It is sold for two cents, is inde- 
pendent politically and is generally admitted to 
be the leading paper in the city. For several 
years the publishers of the 7r¢h have claimed 
* largest daily circulation outside Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg,’’ but have failed to state defi- 
nitely the number of copies upon which the 
claim is based The maximum value of the 
letter rating G (7,500) accorded in the latest 
edition of the American Newspaper Directory 
is thought to be a fair estimate of the 7rzth’s 
yearly average circulation. Its advertising 
patronage is good. 

Of the two morning papers the 7r/dune is 
thought to lead in point of circulation. It is a 
two-cent paper, and the largest circulation ever 
claimed by its publishers was 10,000 in 1893. 
Since that time no definite statement of its cir- 
culation has been made and the Directory rat- 
ing G (exceeding 4,000) is considered to ap- 
proximately represent its yearly average. 

The Republican is also a two-cent morning 
paper. Very little is known about its actual 
circulation. The latest information issued by 
its publishers was a printed affidavit received 
at the Directory office in June, 1897, and refer- 
ring to the paper’s circulation from July 1, 
1893, to November 1, 1894. It is the impres- 
sion in this office that the maximum value of 
the letter rating H (4,000) accorded in the latest 
edition of the American Newspaper Directory 
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is not too low an estimate of its present circu- 

lation, = 
** 

WILKESBARRE, PA 

The Record is the leading paper in Wilkes- 
barre. It is a well-conducted and prosperous 
daily. Its publishers have always accurately 
stated its circulation and the paper is well pat- 
ronizei by local and foreign advertisers. The 
latest report from its publishers shows an act- 
ual average for 1898, 11,395, which is believed 
to be absolutely true. The Record is the old- 
est paper in W ‘ilkesbarre. 

‘he Leader, an afternoon paper, fails to 
convey definite information about its circula- 
tion, At times its publishers have made sug- 
gestions appearing to claim a higher rating 
than the one accorded in the Directory, but not 
in such a way as to convey a definite idea of its 
aciual issues. In point of influence and circu- 
lation it probably is entitled to second place in 
the list of Wilkesbarre dailies, and the maxi- 
mum value of the letter rating H (4,000) may 
not fall short of the actual yearly average of its 
daily issues, 

The 7%mes is also an afternoon p ape r. The 
publisher’s detailed statement for 1897 showed 
a daily average of 4,293 copies, it bei ing the 
only definite statement received in many years. 
No information whatever was furnished for the 
year 1898, and it is thought that a later state- 
ment from the publishers would show a much 
smaller average than the figures accorded for 





1397. * 
= * 
CARBONDALE, PA. 
Carbondale, with about ten thousand popu- 
lation, is only sixteen miles distant from 


Scranton, and the daily papers of the latter city 
naturally reach a considerable portion of its 
people. The Leader, however, is believed to 
have a distinct clientage in its town and to 
some extent in what is known as the Lacka- 
wanna Valley. The publishers have not re- 
ported its issues since 1896, when it was reported 
to have been 2,223 average for the year. It is 
the impression that a later statement would fail 
to show quite as large an average as the figures 
accorded for 1896. * 

a 

PITTSTON, PA. 

The Gazette is the only paper in Pittston, 
a town of over 10,000 inhabitants, situated al- 
most midway between W ilkesbarre and Scran- 
ton. Naturally the daily papers of the two 
larger cities reach a considerable portion of its 
population with the latest news of the day 
But as a local paper the Gazette seems to de 
entitled to consideration. It, of course, has all 
the local advertising, being also patronized to 
some extent by foreign advertisers. No defi- 
nite statement of its circulation has recently 
been made by the publisher, but it is thought 
that its present yearly average does not prob- 
ably fall much below two thousand. 

* 


«* 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

The Evansville Courier, published in the 
morning, is entitled to the consideration of ad- 
vertisers for the class and quality of its readers. 
It isa well-conducted daily, and probably has 
the largest outp"t in Evansville, and is said to 
be the leading daily in Southern Indiana. Its 
local and foreign advertising patronage is 
good. Nodefinite information has been obtain- 
able from the publishers concerning its actual 
issues. The Directory rating G (exceeding 
4,000) is thought to be a fair estimate of its 
yearly average edition. Possibly it is rather 
too liberal, and on that account discourages 
the publishers from making a detailed report. 

The Evening News is the only evening pa- 
per in Evansville. It appears to be a live local 
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iper and one intended to reach the industrial 
class. The publishers have furnished no in- 
formation concerning its circulation since 1895, 
when it was said to have been 4,600. Its pres- 
ent Directory rating, G (exceeding 4,000), is 
thought to be a liberal estimate of its actual 
output, 
I'he Evansville JournaZ, issued in the morn- 
g by the Journal Company, who also publish 
kvening News, is the oldest paper in 
Evansville. It appears to belong to the third 
wce among the local dailies and*second in the 
morning field. No definite information as to 
ictual issue has been given by the publish- 
ers since 1895, when it was said to have been 
copies average for the year. The present 
Virectory rating, I (exceeding 1,000), is proba- 
bly a near enongh estimate of its yearly aver- 
ige issue. % 
=F 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VA. 








The Parkersburg (West Va.) Sextine/, pub- 
lished in the afternoon, is the only paper in the 
I it definitely states its actual issues. Its 
circulation has constantly increased since 1895, 

d its average for 1898, according to pub- 

her’s detailed statement, was 1,698 copies, 
which is believed to be absolutely true. Itisa 
two-cent daily and reaches a larger rumber of 
people in Parkersburg by far than any other 
paper 

The State Yournal,an afternoon paper, is 
tl Idest daily in Parkersburg. It claims and 
probably is the leading paper in the State in 
point of influence and of class of clientage and 
is thought to have the second largest circula- 
tion in Parkersburg. The publishers have con- 


ntly refused to make its actual issues known 
by any definite statement. Its yearly average 
is probably not far above the minimum value 
of the letter rating I (exceeding 1,000) accorded 
in the American Newspaper Directory. 

Che Dai’y News is the only morning paper 
and the youngest daily in Parkersburg. The 
publishers fail to state its yearly average cir- 
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culation. It is the impressicn that the minimum 
value of the letter rating I (1,000) is a liberal 
estimate of its yearly average output. 
a 
*"* 
MARIETTA, O. 

The Daily Register is the only paper in 
Marietta credited in the American Newspaper 
Directory with a circulation rating exceeding 
1,000 copies. It appears to be a live paper 
and well patronized by local and foreign adver- 
tisers. In 1896 and 1897 the publishers had 
asserted its circulation to have been over 1,450 
and 1,700 respectively, but they failed to make 
any sort of a statement for 1898. Its present 
average output is thought to be below that 
claimed by the publishers for 1897. 

+o - 
READABILITY. 

In all advertising matter readability is a sixe 
gua non, If an advertisement has half a dozen 
lines or as many thousand it must be so written 
that people will read it without an effort. In 
the novels which are written for popular read- 
ing, the author generally endeavors to interest 
the reader from the very first page, or else he 
knows that a great many people will not take 
the trouble to go on reading. One of the rea- 
sons why some do not get on with Scott’s nov- 
els is that they find the task of reading the pre- 
liminary matter before coming to the incidents 
is too much for their patience. The same les- 
son should be learned in advertising. Interest 
your readers from the start, and then they will 
continue, but if they have to plow their way 
through a lot of tedious and uninteresting de- 
tails, they will never hear the story that you 
want to tell them.— 7he British Printer. 


Tue person who buys advertising in a news- 
paper has the same right to know what its cir- 
culation is and where it goes as a person does 
to know the weight, quality or quantity of any 
commodity sold over a merchant’s counter.— 
Chester (Pa.) Times. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** Tsaid in my | haste all men are liars. 


"—Psalm cxvt., TI. 


The saragraphs: in a this department are inserted without any charge or 
I 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 
his own, there will be no objections 


sends is published as com:ng FRoM HIM. 


paper all he likes, 


for what is wanted is what can be 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


to comparisons. What the publisher 


It is his privilege to praise his own 


he does say, however, ought to be true—aédsolutely. 


DELAWARE, 

Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening (2).— 
The circulation of :very Evening last week 
(April 1oth) was 9,000. 

FLORIDA, 

Pensacola (Fla.) News (3).—The Nevis is the 
best advertising medium in Western Florida. 
It guarantees double the circulation of any 
other Western Florida paper. Try an adver- 
tisement in its columns and be convinced, 

GEORGIA, 

Moultrie (Ga.) Odserver (2).—Official organ 
of Moultrie and Colquitt Coun Guaranteed 
circulation of over 1,4 Circulates in six 
counties. Best advertising medium in South- 
west Georgia. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Breeders’ Gazette (1).—Has 
started out to give its readers and advertisers a 
circulation of 1,500,000 copies for the year 1899. 
This is the acknowledged leader among all the 
live stock publications of the United States. It 
pays uniformly well in all lines because it 
reaches always the most inte a and pros- 
perous of the farming populace. The circula- 
tion for the month of February was as follows: 
February 1, 27,000; February 8, 27,000; Feb- 
Tuary 15, 27,000 ; February 22, 27,250. In this 
ratio we shall easily reach the aggregate re- 
ferred to above. Nothing but paid circulation 
is counted. 

Moline (I11.) Journal (2).—The Moline Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, an organization 
representing the retail mercantile interests of 
the city of Moline, Il., at a meeting held on 
the evening of February 7, 1899, passed unani- 
mously a resolution praising the Moline Jour- 
nai for its fidelity to the trade interests of the 
city of Moline, and extending to the proprietor 
of the ¥ourna/ a vote of thanks. The Moline 
Journal, under its present management, has 
been greatly strengthened in public esteem and 
circulation value by its upright business meth- 
ods and intelligent editorial management. As 
extensive users of its advertising columns, the 
Association can testify that as a medium the 
Journal is without a superior in Rock Island 
County. 





INDIANA. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Farmers’ 
The best results in advertising 
using the best papers. 


Guide (1).— 
are achieved by 
The best paper to reach 
the Indiana poultry men is the Farmers’ 
Guide. It is a live, up-to-date weekly, devoted 
to agricultural and live stock interests. 
IOWA. 

Clarinda (Iowa) /ournal (1).—For the year 
1898 the actual average weekly circulation of 
the Journal was 2,049. For the three y years of 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





said in its favor. What 

1896, 1897, 1898 it was 2,040. It is regularly 
Over 2,000 copies. 

Clinton (la.) Fournal (2).—The Evening 


Journal has a larger circulation than any other 
daily paper in Clinton. It has more bona fide 
subscribers in the city than the Morning Age 
and £z ening He rald combined. It is the offi- 
cial paper of Clinton, and is the only newspa- 
per between Chicago and Cedar Rapids which 
has a private wire and operator in its own 
office. The Journal's increase in circulation 
has been so large in the past three months that 
it is instz alling a new press to promptly serveits 
readers. It is the recognized leader of all 
Clinton newspapers, 
MAINE, 

Bangor (Me.) Mews (2).—The circulation of 
the ews during 1898 was greater than that of 
any other daily in Mz tine. The largest number 
of copies printed and sold in a single di ly Was 
433- The daily average for the year was 
¢ copies. The December totals, 174,713 
cop ies, show an increase of 10,869 over the pre- 
ceding ‘month, and of 39,588 over January totals 

of the same year. The business manager of 

the .Vews asserts in sworn statement that these 

figures are absolutely true and correct. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) /eradd (2).—A record of 
March advertising in the //era/d shows a gain 
in paid advertising of 336 columns. This ex- 
hibit marks the greatest gain in paid advertis- 
ing ever made by any Baltimore paper in any 
month in any year. The persistent, successful 
advertisers of Baltimore say the Herald leads 
the Baltimore papers in results. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

3oston (Mass.) National Magazine (1).— 
In reading, illustrations, general appearance, 
colored covered pages, and make- -up, the Va- 
tional Magazine is commanding a first place 
among popular priced periodicals, receiving 
thousands of new readers throughout the en- 
tire country each month. It is distinctively a 
public: ation for the home, and each issue con- 
tains reading of much interest to every mem- 
ber of the family. 

3oston (Mass.) Post (2).—On April 1, 1899, 
the Host was not only the largest paper pub- 
lished that morning in Boston, but contained 
by far more advertising than any Boston con- 
temporary, and circulated at least 30,000 more 
copies than any other morming paper published 
in New England. It has in no sense a special 
number, and no spec ial effort was made either 
for advertising or circulation. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Merc ury (1).—An ad- 
vance of 10 percent in wages in the cotton mill 
industry of New Bedford goes into effect April 
3d. If you are going to advertise in this sec- 
tion use the Morning Mercury. 11,890 inches 
advertising in February, 1899. An increase of 
1,555 inches over the same month one year ago. 

Worcester (Mass ) Post (1).—The Ez ening 
Post has the largest evening circulation in 
Worcester, There’s another good thing about 
the Post. It doesn’t have three or four rates 
for space. You can buy space in the Pos? just 
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is cheap as any living man and so can the 
her fellow if his credit is good. There’s no 
ier honest way to sell it. 
MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis (Minn ) 7y2dune(1).—The Tri- 
ne, with its magnificent equipment and mam- 
moth plant and facilities, stands unsurpassed 
by any daily west of 





Chicago. It is the only 
continuous or all-day paper. Its offices are 
osed. Besides vo daily and Sunday 


never ¢ 
1 s, the Farmers’ Tribune enjoys a large 
ation, while the circulation of the Dazly 
Tribune has gone past the 50,000 mat 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch (1).—The 
Dispatch has been steady and s 








tial, climbing up slowly but surely, until to- 
day it has a circulation of 40,000 copies daily. 
A strong feature of the Dispatch is its wo- 





partment. It believes that the women 
» real advertisement readers, and it ac- 
dingly spares no effort to interest them and 
ract their attention, 
MISSOURI, 

iberal (Mo.) Enterprise (3). Our proof of 

tion is not confined to s imply allowing 
tisers to look over our subscription list, 




















it we refer them also to the post-office or 

ready print t’’ house, where it would be pretty 

hard to get help on circulation lying, if we were 
os a Our guarantee is, as heretofore, 

icked by a forfeit. If the Z $A up m 

\ ration, has not the largest circulation of 

y paper published in West Barton, we will 


ou a column of advertising for six months 
ly free, which would amount to $39. 
NEBRASKA. 











Omaha (Neb.) Bee (3).—The Bee has more 
circulation in Western Iowa than any lowa 
| r se it to cover Iowa. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald (2).—Every 
new | directory in the United States ac- 
cords to the l!or/d-Herald a \arger circula- 
tion than any other daily newspaper in Omaha 
or Nel ask a. Sworn average circulation of the 
Daily World-Herald (including Sunday) for 
is 8,506 copies per day. The World-Her- 
ald’s paid circulation is ensmtnedl by Adver- 





Guarantee Co 
NEW YORK. 
Poultry Monthly (1).— It is 
most thoroughly read periedicals in 
ial field. It reaches fanciers and 
ymen generally, Its rates for advertising 
, making it an especially desirable me- 
dium fe yr the general advertiser. 
Albany (N. Y.) Press-Kunitch 
E xpress (2).—The Press-Kuni and 
Express is delivered at more homes than all 
th — r owe j daily papers combined. 
New York ( Y.) Bookman (2).—The edi- 
tion of the anil Bookman was twenty thou- 
ind copies. This includes no sample copie 
but is a net paid circulation. This is the my 
est edition we have yet printed, and we believe 


any (N.Y 
of the 








»rbocker and 


kerbocker 


that no literary magazine in Americz a, made up 
of original matter as the Bookman is, has a 
circulation approaching this figure. The March 

> was entirely exhausted four days after 


ic ation, —_ upwards of 1,500 cash orders 





1 usec 
New w¥ ork ON V.) The American Monthly 
w of Reviews. (3).—Published in 1894, 
» pages of paid advertising ; in 1895, 772; in 
18 %, 916; 1897, 954; 1898, 1,066. ‘Ihe issues 
of the past five months have surpassed largely 
any other issues in the same months of the 
magazine’s history. In the single December 














issue there were no less than 173 pages; for 
January, + pages; for February, 95 pages; 
March, 107 pages ; and April, 127 pages. The 


sudden jump this past year we is due to two 
first, the increase of circulation, reach- 
ing its height at the beginning of this year; 
second, the publication of an overwhelming 


causes: 
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mass of testimony, “‘ The Experiences of 187 
Advertisers,” that the A merican Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews gives real returns and profit- 
able returns whenever a good advertisement of 
a ag business is printed in it. 

New York (N. Y.) American Wine Press 
an id Mineral Water News (1).—It is the only 
yaper now published that is devoted exclusive- 
- to the wine and mineral water interests of 
the United States. This paper is the recog- 
nized organ and representative of the wine- 
growers, mineral water springs, and bottlers 
of all kinds of still and carbonated beverages. 

New York (N. Y.) Press (3).—Read every 
day by six hundred thousand people. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard (1).—The 
Post-Standard is now the only morning daily 
in Syracuse, and the only morning daily of 
general circulation throughout Central and 
Nesthern New York, It is the recognized 
eading newspaper. 





OH1LO0. 
Cleveland (O.) Leader (2).—If you can per- 





suade y home in which the Leader enters 
to buy one dollar’s worth of goods of you each 
week, your sales will amount to over $3,000,000 
per year. Advertising in such a medium pays. 





Dayton (O.) 2 s(3).—The Dazly News has 
a larger paid circulation than the //era/d and 





Press combined, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
resg ee (Pa.) uquire ).—The /n- 
guirer, both dai and | Sunday, has a larger 





paid eealation than any ot ther newspaper in 
Pennsylvania, and challenges any of its con- 
temporaries to deny this statement. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) The Commoner and Glass- 
rker (1).—Devoted to the interests of the 
iss and pottery trades. Largest circulation 
of any industrial paper in America, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Phillipsdale (R. I.) > Religious Review 
of Reviews (1). This mi igazine is in the fore- 
front of the r ious = plications, because its 

contributers are the leading thinkers and writ 
ers in the religious world. It circulates among 
ministers and church people in all sections of 

















the United States and Canada, reaching the 
class able to take a two-dollar-a-year publica- 
tion. A constituency like this brings results to 


legitimate advertisers. 
SOUTH ¢ 

Walhalla (S.C 
circulation in the 


AROLINA, 

.) Oconee News (1).—Largest 
county, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

DD.) Gazette and South Da- 
kotan (2).—The daily Gazette has a sworn cir- 
culation of 500, the weekly 989 and South 
Dakotan,a monthly, prints 2,500 each issue, 
No other South Dakota mediums can give ad- 
vertisers the same returns as they do, 

WASHINGTON, 

Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle (2). — 2,108 
new names wer? added to the ( hronicle’s city 
subscription list in the 77 days between Janu- 
ary 1 and March 31, 1899. 

Spokane (Wash.) Miner and Electrician 
(2).—The only mining journal actually reach- 
ing the great majority of mining men in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Western Montana and 
British Columbia. It has the field to itself. 
Its claims ably reflect the intense activity in 
mining development in these States. Its cir- 
culation proves it has the confidence of its 
readers. 


Yankton (S. 


TEXAS. 

Houston (Tex.) Deutsche Zeitung und An- 

zeiger (2).—This paper and the 7¢exas Post, 
of Austin, will cover the field for German busi- 
ness in Texas. 

Jefferson (Tex.) Jimplecute (1).—C ‘ircplates 
throughout the great cotton, wheat, iron and 
lumber region of Texas, West Louisiana and 
South Arkansas. 








A WISE PUBLISHER. 
Reaches 1,800 families every week. | 
Skippack, Pa., April 15, 1899. § 
Publishers of American Newspaper Dir 
ory, New Vork City: 

GENTLEMEN—We are in receipt of your cir- 
cular of April 1st, setting forth your new sys- 
tem of guaranteeing newspaper circulations, 
We think it superior to your former system in 
that a newspaper publisher who puts up his 
hard cash will surely not imperil it by making 
an incorrect and unreliable statement of the 
circulation of his paper. 

We think newspapers of large circulation 
that command considerable foreign advertising 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered to have their figures guaranteed. 

We can not, however, avail ourselves of the 
opportunity for the reason that, even though 
we did put up one hundred dollars to guarantee 
the circulation of the Montgomery 77an- 
script, we know that our foreign business could 
not materially increase. eneral advertisers, 
we find, are using the dailies more and more. 
Those that do use country weeklies (we belong 
to the latter class) will not pay us the price we 
charge for space, and as a natural consequenc € 
we have but little of the general adve rtise 
business. We have long since ceased to solicit 
it, because we find the local field, for every 
dollar spent in canvassing it, returns fifty dol- 
lars to every dollar spent in drumming foreign 
Gusiness. The local advertisers know us, and 

re thoroughly acquainted with the circul: ation 
of the Transcript, and we have no trouble to 
get and hold a very satisfactory line of good 
paying business. From time to time we revise 
the statement of our country circulation, and 
we find it helps us greatly, 

If we had a subscription list large enough to 
attract the business of the general advertiser, 
we assure you that our check for one hundred 
dollars to guarantee our figures would already 
be in your | hi ands. Very truly, 

** MONTGOMERY TRANSCRIPT, 
Per Eugene Dambly, Bus. Mgr. 


ct. 
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NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
BELIEVES THERE HONEST ONE, 
Office of “ THe EventnGc Trisune.” 7} 
Average daily circulation, 1808, 2,526. H 
Largest circulation between Elmira and }+ 
Buffalo, 159 miles. | 
HorneE.tsviLte, April 15, 1899. 
Editor of American Newspaper Directory: 
DEAR Str—I like the style of your Directory. 
I believe it is honest; have always had fair 
treatment whether we advertised or not therein. 
I believe that some system should be adopted 
that should assure advertisers of the honest cir- 
culation of the papers they patronize, and for 
several years have made detailed horest state- 
ments for the American Newspaper Directory. 
It is manifestly wrong to make the owners of 
that Directory suffer for the false statements of 
others. W. H. GRreENHow, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN ASS. 
BATAVIA, N. Y., April 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The following advertisement has appeared 
in the Batavia Mews during the past ment; 


This Space Unoccupied 


Owing to the fact that its owner, A. E. Swan- 
son, is busy turning out handsome Spring Suits 
and has no time to fill it. 


IS ONE 











Josern A. GRiIMEs, 
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WANTS THEM ADDED. 
New York, April 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly add these few specimens to your gal- 
lery of adve rtising ¢ curiosities : 

In the April 1 , issue of the 
H ‘orld and Electr al Engineer, 
ery & Co, ask the readers to ‘ send at once for 
up-to-date tool catalogue for 1898.’? Not 
enough that they ask you to send for a ’98 cata- 
logue in 1899, the cut which accompanies the 
text is engraved clearly, “Tool Catalogue,1897.’ 

In the April Cetury | was struck by the 
page ad of the General Arthur cigar because in 
the dark background two men seemed to be 
lighting their cigars on the white mcon. How 
this illusion could be produced was a problem 
to me until I found the two men were dead 
white figures illustratinga full page Jenkinson 
ad on the back of the leaf. 

In Printers’ INK of April 12 Bates says of 
Pinaud’s ad‘ that it is one of the most effective 
that has appeared recently.”” It has no charm 
for me, because the artist has taken the design 
bodily from J ndorfer’s Humoristische 
Blatter. This rman publication seems to 
have a large circulation in American illustrat- 
ors’ studios. 

In another instance of a 
(who will dare to call it stealing?) you may 
know better who did the appropriating. I re- 
fer to the man reading his newspaper—Mc- 


Electrical 
Montgom- 














st 





appropri ating ideas 








Cann’s Hats uses him on all the elevated sta- 
tions as a poster, but I remember the time 
when he was asking contracts for the Albany 
venting Fournal in a quarter-p ad in 
PRINTERS’ INK. Daniet A, HvEBSCH, 
+> 
A DEMONSTRATION IDEA. 
Bevort, Kan., April 17, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice an article in a recent number of 
PrinTErRs’ INK, stating that Crocker & Rob- 
bins, ef Galesburg, Ill., had been gi ving an 
Impure Food Show with much success, Now 


we have a plan that we think would work with 
as much success as did theirs. Our plan is to 
organize a company of demonstrators and en- 
tertaine rs tom ike towns of 3,000 and upwards 
representing to the local merchant that we are 
advertising ‘for wholesalers and manufacturers 
for his benefit. We secure opera houses or 
suitable halls and erect booths in which each 
line we carry is represented with demonstrator 
in charge. We remain in a town one week, 
billing and advertising until Thursday. Thurs- 
day afternoon the dvors are opened, giving the 
exhibition until Saturday evening. Eac h line 
is represented with demonstrator, and samples 


and advertising matter are given out. Songs 
and specialties will be given on the stage at in- 
tervals. Every Friday evening we give our 





iving Poster Exhibit, in which members of 
the company will give tableaux of the leading 
advertisers’ posters. No conflicting lines will 
be carried. We want tobaccos, cereal foods, 
soups, cocoa and all grocery specialties We 
would like to have your opin‘an of this scheme. 
Yours respectfully, 
Matuews & Cuvupsic. 
Tue future of a business that has been 
established and built up by advertising de- 
pends on the judicious continuance of that ad- 
acer ah yecause a man has made a 
success, mad name and goods famous from 
Maine to California, he should not try to 
economize on his advertising appropriation or 
discontinue it altogether, believing that there- 
after the article will command a trade without 
the use of printer’s ink. It has been tried time 
and - again, and doesn’t work that way 
The Advertising Man, 
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IN BOSTON. 
Boston, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A bicycle firm is selling many wheels by 
making this offer, “‘If you pay us $75 for a 
Chainless and become dissatisfied, $25 will be 
returned with your choice of our best chain 
wheel.”? This is a one-inch catchy ad: 


April 14, 1899. 


AS YE SEW 


So shall ye rip, as the careless woman said 
when the sleeve of her waist dropped off, 
Just so making a lawn beautiful to the 
soft, green and velvety, depe nds large 
the seed that one sows. reck 
insures a perfect lawn. All other seeds - 
well can be bought at BRECK’S, 51 North 
Market Street, Boston. 


eye 











and th e firm says it it sells seeds. A hatter mace 
u _ rtising hit and aided the Harvard Col- 
lege boys to celebrate a recent baseball victory 
by fi filling his show windows full of old plug 
hats all painted a bright red. Lieut. Halpine 
has petitioned the Board of Aldermen for per- 
mission to propel through the streets of Boston 
a miniature man-of-war with advertisements 
thereon “he float is to be 45 feet long and 
the motive power compressed air. A merchant 
here has a maid at work in a show window 
washing and ironing money. You can have 
your bills washed and ironed while you wait, 
ind they go through the ordeal of hot soap 
suds and a hot flat iron without injury. No 
charge is made. A whelesale paper house is 
distributing a placard to hang up in its cus- 
tomers’ stores which reads, ‘‘ A Mistake. All 
men are pot made of dust. Dust always settles. 
Some men never settle.’’ In one cornerisa neat 
card of the paper house. An ad of a noted ad- 
writer in New York received in Boston lately 
was headed, ‘‘ We want to write your ads and 
we want to write them bad.”’ A Boston res- 
taurant distribu‘es free large square soda crack- 
ers upon which is penciled its bill of fare for 
the day. BowMAN. 





= dpe - 

LIAR thing about the road to business 

if you stop push- 
Bates. 


A PECt 
success is that it runs uphill 
ing your ball it will roll down. 


A GOOD READING NOTICE. 

The following “ reading notice,” from the 
Chaperone Magazine, ot St. Louis, appears 
to be well calculated to bring feminine custom : 

There is no better appetizer than a morning 
spent in the purely feminine task of shopping. 
A woman thus engaged will flit from store to 
store, regardless of the flight of time until she 
rr realizes it is high noon, and she is 
dreadfully hungry. She is then just in the 
right mood to fully appreciate a first-class cafe 
like Mrs. Thatcher’s, situated as it is in the 
heart of the shopping ‘district. Itisa pleasure 
to visit this nicely appointed luncheon room. 

Everything is so daintily served, and here 
one finds tender, crisp radishes, cresses and 
other early spring vegetables, so gratifying to 
the palate at this season of the year. Delicious 
ice creams, Charlotte Russe and an endless va- 
riety of desserts are attractive features of this 
cafe. Two things deserve special mention: 
the prompt service and the cordial and hospit- 
able manner in which Mrs. Thatcher moves 
around amongst her guests, seeing that all have 
good attention at the most home-like and popu- 
lar cafe in the city, 410 North Broadway, for 
ladies and gentlemen. Open daily from 11 a, 
m. to 8.30 p. m. 

A-six course 
served every evening from 

aad 
IT’S TRUE 

That advertising doesn’t pay—unless it’s fol- 
lowed up properly. 

That an advertisement which costs nothing 
is usually worth nothing. 

That no advertising man ever was successful 
who didn’t learn from his mistakes. 

That a little fire may start a big blaze—but 
if you don’t keep on feeding it, it fi go out. 

That many a man lays a failure, due to loose 
business methods, at the door of his advertis- 
ing department.—P/ain Talk, Chicago. 

-o 

THE advertiser has a right to know into how 
many households and business places his an- 
nouncement goes, by the same rule that he re- 
quires to know, when he buys sugar, how many 
pounds he receives.— Rome (N. ¥.) Sentinel, 


Parisian table d’hote dinner 
5 p.m. Sixty cents. 








Who can give mad of are gentlemen his “~ hat? 





A CUT USED BY AN INDIANAPOLIS ADVERTISER, 2tO CALL ATTENTION TO HIS ANNOUNCEMENT, 





30 PRINTERS’ INK. 


LAWYERS. 


When I came to the bar, forty-three years 
ago, very few good lawyers advertised. To-day 
in the English Law List, which is the official 
organ of the bar of that country, are to be seen 
the cards of Alexander & Green, Cary & Whit- 
ridge, Evarts, Choate & Beaman, Parsons, 
Shepard & Ogden, our own firm, and those of 
several others in New York. In the Scottish 
Law List for 1898 I notice the names of Alex- 
ander & Green, Evarts, Choate & Beaman, and 
Carter, Hughes & Dwight. The /rish Law 
List contains the cards of Evarts, Choate & 
Beaman, and our own. I think the strongest, 
as it is one of the largest firms in the world, 
having thirteen partners, is that of Blake, Lash 
& Cassels, of Toronto, whose card I see in all 
the foreign law lists and in wellnigh all of our 
own legal and banking directories. In Canada 
the large firms all advertise. Of course the ad- 
vertisement must be a dignified one—merely 
the card. An ambitious young firm in New 
York two or three years ago said in an adver- 
tisement in a legal directory : ‘‘ We defy com- 
petition.’”? They were so generally laughed at, 
ane ver, that if they breathe defiance any 
more, they certainly don’t express it in their 
advertisements. A firm in Salt Lake advertised 
in Hubbell’s Legal Directory as follows: 
* We are a Gedsend to honest creditors, a holy 
terror to delinquents. Our motto is, ‘ The Devil 
take the hindmost man.’ We are dandies on stale 
claims.” But the attention of the publishers 
having been called to it, in the next issue it 

was suppressed. It is just as legitimate and 
proper for a lawyer to publish his card, prefer- 
ably in a legal or banking journal, as it is fora 
business man to advertise his business.—/V. 
S. Carter, in Law Students’ Helper. 
ois “a i 

OcCASIONALLY a bright thing is said in the 
vaudeville shows. Itwas at one of these modest 
resorts quite away from Broadway that an 
‘artist’? was perspiringly doing his ‘‘ turn.” 
He stopped at the end of a particularly boister- 
ous and foolish bit of horse-play, mopped the 

sweat from his brow, and said to the crowd in 
a confidential sort of way; ‘“‘ I hope you don’t 
think I do this except for ‘the fun there is in it. 
I don’t have to. I could starve!” —N.Y. Times. 





ae anal 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more, 
without Gteplay, # 25centsaiime. Must be 
handed in oue week in advance 











Ww ANTS. 


*EB pressman wants position. First-class 
man; can do Oe re ‘oty ping. Will go any 
where. Address “ W. P. ’ care Printers’ Ink, 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
y tions on illustrating. and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


\W ANTED— Case of bad health that R*1'P*A*N’S 

will not ang Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 














A MAN thoroughly posted in all branches of 
photo eng. seeks position with reliable pub. 

house or othe rconcern. Reference Al. Address 
*X. Y. Z.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


A LL around newspaper man, reporter, writer, 
condenser, nee > proofre ader, wants a sit 

on daily or weekly. Any locality. Nominal salary. 

WM. E. JOHNSON, ie? ‘Firth St., Detroit, Mich. 


M 7 ILL buy several hundred electros ; all kinds, 
eae and second- ee Lp proofs and low- 
Have some sell or exchange. 

VINCENT ‘& CO’S DE PT sre YRE, Elkton, Md. 


POSITION as managing editor on trade paper, 

hardware preterred. Ten years’ experience. 
Highest references. My articles are widely 
quoted, Address “ B. J. r.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





\ 7 ANTED—Mail order goods, adv. rates and 
printing. Box 61, Monmouth, Me. 


JERFECT — tone cuts, | col.. $1; larger, 10c. 

per in. RC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

in 125 Wisconsin newspapers; ean « ircula- 

— we Pe kly ; other Western we papers same 

Catalo; -— on aaninatiiin. CHICAGO 

NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 














fe purpose of Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s 

Exchange is not “*to get jobs for those who 
don't succeed in finding employment through 
the usual channels,” but to search out competent 
and reliable editors, writers and advertising men 
and recommend them to publishers, For partic 
ulars address 21 Besse Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 


DVERTISING man, thoroughly experienced 
4 writer, solicitor and manager, at present 
and for four years past in charge of the adver- 
tising of one of the oldest and best known _pub- 
lications in the country, desires to make a 
change. Correspondence solicited with view to 
arranging interview Highest possible refer- 
oe as to char eter and ability. Address 
. H.,” care Printers’ Ink 
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sIG N ADVERTISING. 

ar FTIN, fi ce and wall. HUMP HRYS AD- 

SIGN CO., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa 





AD EDITORS. 
? OU send us your. copy ; we edit and criticise 


it. Write for booklet. TH PUBLIC EYE, 
Box 413, Madison, Wis. 





oo a 
BU. SINESS CHAN¢ "ES. 


TOW 1s the time » Lig or sell a publishing 
4 business, Wr . P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau 
St., New York. 
>, 
PRINTERS 
F Pits are a believer in printing that makes a 
t will pay you to send your order to THE 
LoTUS p RESS, Printers, 140 W. 28d St., N. Y. City. 


SUPPLIES. 
,HIS PAPER is 6 eT with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Lit’'d. 10 Spruce Bi New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
os - 
ADVERTISING PLATES. 


( YOLUMBIA plates print like type, and we can’t 
be beat when it comes to figuring on adver- 
tising ple ates. Enough said. COLUMBIA PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 150 W yes St., New York. 


NE WSPA. 1 PE RIN. INFORM: 1 TION. 


yor latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI 
mosh ety issued March 1, 1899. Price, five dollars. 
ent free on receipt of pr ice. ae ).'P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


— ++. -_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| pOUE BLE , entry bookkeeping chart. Sample 
2 Special offer free. JOS. U. STEELE, 
2213 Beec h Ave., Baltimore, Md, 


ee her JEUM,” the famous ink reducer, ean 
made for 10c, a pint; it sells for $1 a 
pint. Send 10c. for formula, G. C. LEN,Findlay,O. 


YOLD in the head, thas dropping in the throat 

and catarrh are immediately relieved by 

Instant Cold Relief. nd for free sample. IN- 
STANT COLD RELIE .. Boston, Mass. 


WIN E for gentlefolk. We hay 
as your money can buy 














8 good goods 
he list is too 





long to publish, will send it oe postal, ©. EK. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


‘ae annual meeting of the stoc kholders of 
the Ripans Chemical Co., for the election of 
Directors and Inspectors of E lection will be held 
in the office of the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce 
St., New York, on Monday, May 8, i899, at 11 
o'clock & m, PETER DouGay, Sec retary. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 Cuasp Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


W wer HES for every purpose, 7c. and up. 
Cat. free. CANTON CO., Eastport, me Be 


ETTER opener; nickeled steel; ad stamped 
4 onhandle. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
‘ Notrash. High-grade goods at low price 
Write for samples and catalogue. THE WHIT E. = 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. 


|: “OR the purpose of inviting apnouncements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once tor one dollar. 





FOR SALE. 


Fo SALE—Ten R'I°P* a" S for 5centsat drug- 
rists’, One gives? s 








S33 O00 WILL buy daily and semi-weekly 

in city of 20,000 in Middle Sees; 

( ie one other daily in the city. Address “K.P.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


bee SALE—The good-will and plant of the 
Mount Joy, Pa.. HERALD. The office is well 

equipped with mac: hinery and type, and offers a 

rare opportunity for a young man to engage in 

the ponting: business. “Address, MARY E,. HOF- 
Ek, Executrix, Mount Joy, Pa. 





WE WSPAPER opening in Minnesota to pur- 
4 chase only paper in growing townof 1, 300 


population in famous “Garden Region.” | Six 
quarto, ests iblished 12 years, $3,000 yearly pas. 
ness. Owner's health demands change. #2,800 


cash takes it, including #500 good subse ription 
accounts, Pleased to give full information to 
party whom it might suit, who could pay c: ash 
Others need not write. “ MINNESOTA,” care of 
Printers’ Ink 


PRINTING business, out of town. Owing to 
other business the present owners will dis- 
pose of large and prosperous plant, including 
complete and up-to-date bindery, especially 
adapted to large edition pamphlet work ; (is now 
doing a business of about $50,000 per annum, with 
facilities for a much larger output), A few thou- 
sand dollars down, balance taken in work. Pres- 
ent owners will turn in work ca extent of one 
thousand dollars monthly. C. A, COLLINS, 99 
Nassau St., New York City. 
+> _ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


MERICAN HOMES, tg mg Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
in eam 40-word ad. Di isp. 15c. ag. line. 


1() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. FNTERPRISE, 
m Broce ikton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
i line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


QIGNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
i Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


A NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
3 the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


- ee . newspaper office s doing job printing can 

“ase their business by monthly card 
cale nd urs. 5 ed stamp. COURIER PUB. 
CO., Rochester. 


\ Dv ERTISER*’ cuts and plates. Send to us 
for prices on electrotype or stereotype cuts. 
Equipment large, facilities first class, workman- 
ship the finest. C HIC4GU NEWSPAPERU NION, 
Nos. 87 to 93 South Jeffe rson St., Chicago, Ill 


F ARM AND TRADE guarantees 15,000 monthly 

cireulation for the year 1899. Home paper 
of the most prosperous and intelligent farmers 
and breeders in the Sout Advertising rates 
reasonable and furnished ‘on application. 329 
Church St., Nashville, Tenn. (Formerly of Chat- 
tanooga). 








BOUT seven-e ighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will af Corre- 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO. P. 
ROW koe LADVE RTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 ESIGNS and illustrations for every known 
pur — E. H. PFEIFFER, 3 Chambers 
, N. Y¥. City. 
V 7 E have large line of stock cuts for newspa- 
per use, stric' ay high grade. Get our cat 
alogues. ARNES-CROSBY CO., Stock Ex 
change Building, ¢ ‘hic ago, Ill. 


THREE GREA T DAILIES. 


F°O8 SALE- One in Illinois; a political and so 
cial power ; also a big money maker. a » 

fast growing ¢ ity. A mint for the owner, $30. 

One in Wisconsin making wens! 21,000 a — 

A great newspaper. Price, $35,000. One in Mas- 

sachusetts ; an exc¢ ptional « opportunity. Price, 

$15,000. Ali on reasonable terms to right men. 

C. F. DAVID, Confidential Broker in Newspapers, 

Abington, Mass. 

ss 

ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 








J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N.Y. 
° 
JOses & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


6é A D”-ER’S Primer, be. Box 391, Des Moines. 





I ET me hit off a_brisk booklet for you. JED 
4 SCARBURO, Brooklyn, N 


A PS, booklets, ete. Sample os $1. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


YATENT medicine pulle ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 

We R fis to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bldg., 

, for free booklet explaining his work. 

ADS $1, 13 ads $5. Sage | only—but your mon 

ey back if wanted. C. ARCHIE’ DODSON, 
Clinton, Ky. 

LBERT H SNYDER c aR-CARL ‘Ss JOHNSON, ad- 

4\ vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of C _— ree, 

Chicago. Long Distance 4 Main 6 











fle only writer ot exe ‘lusively medical and 
drug adve’ ene Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


H. I. IRELAND, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
writes, designs and places adv’ mts. * Oth- 
er copies” s’ Upinions ” of his work for a stamp. 


] RUGS are hard to adve: rtise properly, but I’ve 

been doing some telling work in that line 
lately. Four terse, original drug ads asa trial, 
one dollar. Money back if wanted. C. ARCHIE 
DODSON, Clinton, Ky. 


( )NE hundred ads that have paid. Fighty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business done during 
the time these ads were used, These 100 ads sent 
on receipt of $1. Address STAR PUB, CO., 3% 
Connell St., Norwich, Conn. 
N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full, age and half page _—— ads for oad K. 
& Jenkinson Co. (* Pittsburg Sto 
CH ARLES AUSTIN BATES, ‘ anderbult Bid. IN. 


i YOU WANT TO INCREASF 
YOUR BUSINESS, DON’T your 
Well, without the right kind of advertising 
Bae won't do it inathousand years, The right 
rind? Write meabout it to-day. H.L. BROWN, 
50 Broadway, N. Y. 


B% )KLETS, circulars and other advertising 

matter prepared free and printed at low 
rates. Arguments that convince, printing that 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
yrizes in various contests. Printery established 
30 years. Corre spondence invited. 1 can inter- 
est you. FRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Danvers Mir- 
ror General P: rintery, pte Mass. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e) writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up on advertisement or booklet or circu- 
iar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my Eessonee 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your n°me on a small ostal fora copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. City. 
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Louisville is the best situated and of 
It is nearby three large commerciallies o 
and the influences of trade which comea Lot 
have made Louisville a most importanbmm« 
If is because of this fact that the adrtiser 
and most effectually will place Louisvilan hi 
The papers which will give best wice: 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURAL, 


These three editions have the largest circation: 
of all other papers published in their section othe « 

The boundaries of the South have not hged i it 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national repution. 


THE LOUISVILLE TINS 


THE Ss. C. BECKWITE SP 


SOLE AGENTS FOREN AD‘ 
Tribune iene NEW YORK. 


— ——+—_—_— 
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AY MORNING. AUOUST 


A on “Tar LOUISVILLE TIMES. “US EDITION. 


‘SPORTING SPECIAL. 
"PRICE TWO CENTS 
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LOUISVILLE, 8aTU: BW SERIES—NO. 67. 











- ry OUISVILLE, FuIDaY EVENIN 


ercial center to the Middle South. 
ialies of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
mea Louisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 
anbmmercial center. 

adrtiser who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest 
vilan his list—FIRST. 

st swice for the money expended are the 


JRAL, Daily, - - - - 25,000 
JRAL, Sunday, - - - 32,000 
JRAL, Twice a week, 75,000 


EACH PART. 


circations, and their influence is far in advance 
n othe country. 
t hged in their influence or standing, for the 


pution. 


INES, ‘covening ‘ss: 


TE SPECIAL AGENCY, 





‘’Twas in the Newspaper and 
all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and 

found myself famous,” 





amous Papers of a Famous Country, 





OREN ADVERTISING, 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 
HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


INK. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. ‘Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back numbers 

t Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FR8s’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

¢ any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure : display! 0c ents 
aline; 5 linesto theinch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if — aang 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 








Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Streer. 
Lonpon AcenT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, F.C. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1899. 


THE fact that a large advertiser is 
using a certain method is no indication 
of its value. It may be the very worst 
plan for another even in the same line. 


THE Detroit Engineers’ Supply 
Company puts at the end of each of 
its ads the words “To be continued,’ 
on the theory, so it says, that “adver- 
tising is news of business, and it would 
take a large ad to tell all the news of 
this firm, so we give the public notice 
that there will be more good news to 
come.” 














THE Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
runs a department about one and 
half columns long called “ Advertis- 
ing.” The Little Schoolmaster notes 
that it is made up almost entirely of 
editorials stolen from these columns, 
with no credit given. The person who 
edits this department for the Adver- 
tiser apparently does not lack discrim- 
ination and taste, but he should add to 
these the honesty to indicate that the 
matter is not original with him. 


THE newest trade journal is called 
the Cigar Store,and devotes itself to the 
interest of dealers in cigars, tobacco, 
etc. This is the first journal entirely de- 
voted to the dealers who have hitherto 
been compelled to be content with 
slight attention in such journals as 
Tobacco and the Jobacco Leaf. It is 
published monthly at 50 Times Build- 
ing, New York City, at $1 a year. 


PRINTERS’ INK —that masterful 
text-book on advertising. —7he Mul- 
Jord & Petry Company, Detroit, Mich. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





THE advertisement that looks the 
prettiest may be the one that pays the 
least. 





To PRINT announcements that are 
not believable is almost an absolute 
waste of space. 


A SLIGHT misrepresentation in a 
single advertisement may often cast a 
shadow of doubt over all the advertis- 
er’s subsequent efforts, even though 
these be thoroughly reliable. 


THE Nebraska Editor, of Beaver 
City, Neb., is an able man and knows 
a good many things, but is not able to 
mention a single newspaper, marked 
“J KL” in the American Newspaper 
Directory, that has an average circula- 
tion exceeding a thousand copies. He 
thought he could, but—like the man 
who attempted making paper out of 
banana-peels—he slipped up on it. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the New 
York /ferald says that in no previous 
issue of that paper was ever printed 
so many columns as in its edition for 
Sunday, April 16th. The same au- 
thority also asserts that never before 
in its history has the Hera/d printed 
so many as 374 columns of advertis- 
ing for one advertiser in one issue. In 
the issue above referred to the Ripans 
Chemical Company occupied six and 
a quarter pages. 

PRINTERS’ INK will pay one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) to any one who 
will prove that the daily circulation of 


the morning or evening Journal is 
larger than that of the morning 
or evening World. PRINTERS’ INK 


will pay one hundred dollars (S100) 
to any one who will prove that the 
daily circulation of the morning or 
evening lVor/d is larger than that of 
the morning or evening Journal. 
PRINTERS’ INK will pay one hundred 
dollars ($100) to any one who will 
prove what the daily circulation of 
the morning WVor/d or morning /our- 
nal is, or what the circulation of the 
evening World or evening /Journa/ is, 
or what the circulation of the Sunday 
World is, or what the circulation of 
the Sunday Journal is. PRINTERS’ 
INK will also publish the photograph, 
if it can be procured, of the man who 
knows what the circulation of any 
edition of the Wor/d or any edition of 
the Journal is or has been at any time 
during the past week, the past month 
or the past year. 


PRINTERY’ INK. 


THE advertisement in a daily is pre- 
pared to-day, appears to-morrow, bears 
fruit next day. In the weekly the 
time required is more; in the monthly 
thirty times greater. The daily paper, 
besides working more quickly, works 
at a lower price—produces more re- 
sult at smaller cost in less time. 





THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have often ex- 
pressed the opinion that no newspa- 
per man in the United States could 
be found who would for one moment 
hesitate to kill the American News- 
paper Directory if he had the power 
and could exercise it in the dark. The 
position of the publishers of the Direct- 
ory on this point has, however, been 
somewhat shaken of late by receiving 
no less than five responses to an offer 
made to each of the thousand 
four hundred and forty-three papers 
now accorded a circulation rating in 
actual figures in the latest edition of 
the Directory. It was an offer to 
guarantee the absolute accuracy of 
the rating in consideration of a cash 
payment of one hundred dollars. These 
are equivalent to a sub- 
scription of five hundred dollars to- 
ward sustaining the work of the Di- 
rectory, and indicate a change of atti- 
tude on the part of five leading papers. 
This action is as gratifying as it is sur- 
prising. It would seem almost won- 


one 


responses 


derful if, after thirty years of effort 
to aid honest newspapers and dis- 
courage the circulation liar, the Di- 


rectory publishers shouldin the fourth 


decade of their work actually receive 
some substantial encouragement and 
aid from men who conduct the best 


class of newspapers and make a prac- 
tice of letting their actual issues be 
known. 


rs = 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 


AN 
The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory attempts to convey 


information to advertisers concerning 
tual editions or the so-called 
circulation of newspapers. Some 
newspaper men aid him in his efforts, 
more do not. One class with which 
he has much correspondence in the 
course of a year he describes in the 
following paragraph : 

Some publishers refrain from furnishing cir- 
culation figures, alleging as a reason that their 
competitors are so unscrupulous they can not 
attempt to compete with them in lying. The 
publishers who take this position are, as a rule, 
the greatest prevaricators in the business, 
They are mainly to be found in the office 


the 
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moribund publications that have once been in- 
fluential. 

A good illustration of the way pa- 
pers that are more excellent than en- 
terprising sometimes deal with the 
Directory, and the circulation question 
is shown below: 

EVENING JOURNAL RLY evening 
except Sunday, SEMI-W Mon- 
days and Thursdays, and WEE 
Wednesdays; republican ; eight pages—daily 
and semi-weekly 18x24, weekl ly 20x24; sub- 
scription—daily Saturday Journal $2, 
semi-weekly $2, weekly $1; established—dally 
and semi-weekly 1830, weekly 1836; Wm 
periemny Jr., editor; The Journal Co., pub- 
lishers. C irculatio Largest ever accorded 
was—daily 11,006 , semi-weekly 4,536 in 















1894, weekly 370 in 1895. Actual average 
during 1896 T+ | 10.654, semi weekly 
561, we 1.525. In 1897, Y. In 


1808, ls nily a = weekly yI, weekly yD. 
Advertisement. 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 15, 1899, 
Publishers of the American ‘New: spape " pi- 
rectory, 10 Spruce Street, New York, N. 

DEAR Sirs—We are in receipt of your cir. 
culars announcing that the new edition of 
the American Newspaper Directory will 
be issued shortly, and that the circulation 
statements, in order to secure insertion in 
the next arene must be sent in withina 
short tim 

Weare diis inclined to enter the competi- 
tion between newspapers in this and other 
localities regarding circulation ratings, for 
the reason that astatement by the Even- 
ING JOURNAL would compare unfavorably 
withstatements which have been furnished 
you in the past, and doubtless will be fur- 
nished you now by ourcontemporaries. We 
do not wishto appearto countenance the 
ratings given other papers by supplying 
you with a detailed statement of our circu- 
lation, although we have no objection to 
making such a statement would it show 
the relative standing which our editions 
actually enjoy. In the last edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory the Even- 
ING JOURNAL was ene er with acircu- 

lation between 4,000 and 7 his is an 
incorrect statement of ‘cor circulation. 
Other newspapers in ourlocality which do 
not print, circulate or sell as many papers 
as the EvENING JOURNAL have been accord- 
ed circulations almost 10,000 in excess of 
these figures. e refer you to these facts: 
The EVENING JOURNAL is ‘the only Republi- 
can newspaper published in the city of Al- 
hany; we honestly believe its circulation to 
be greater than that of any other newspa- 
per published between. New York and 
Syracuse. For the proof of this we refer 
youto the newsmen, to theadvertisers and 
to the people of Eastern New York. 

Please insert this letter as an advertise- 
ment beneath whatever statement you 
may make regarding the circulation of our 


editions. Yours very truly 
THE JouRNAL COMPANY, 
Jouy H. Linpsay, Manager. 
It will be seen that the Albany 


Journal prefers to send to the Di- 
rectory an advertisement costing ($24) 
twenty-four dollars, and conveys no 
information rather than tell what its 
actual editions have been, which would 
be published in the Directory at no 
cost. 

The editor of the Directory says 
that had Mr. Lindsay named the com- 
petitors of whom he has such a low 
opinion the cases would have been in- 
vestigated ; but as he fails to do so 
the conclusion in his mind is that Mr. 
Lindsay is not speaking in good faith. 
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“ONE COMPETITOR ELIMIN- 
ATED. 


THE * Commun IAL oo i ) 
Daily, Sunday and Weekly. 

The Commercial, established 1889 ; | 
The Avalanche, established 1857; The > 
A ppeal, established 1840—Consolidated | 
July 1, 1894. 


Memputis, Tenn., April 14, 1899. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

We are in receipt of yours of a recent date in 
regard to the Sugar Bowl contest, in which you 
have been kind enough to mention the Com- 
mercial Appeal as a possible competitor. 

There is not much to say in connection with 
the Commercial Appeal that you do not al- 
ready know. It is the only morning paper in 
Memphis; is issued daily, Sunday and weekly 


Its daily without returns now runs 22,300, the 
Sunday nearly 27,000 and the weekly (actual 
paid-in-advance subscription list) 59,500. The 


territory that the Commercial Appeal covers 
is West Tennessee, northern half of Mississip- 
pi, eastern half of Arkansas, with a scattering 
circulation in Alabama and Kentucky. 

Memphis is in the heart of the fertile valley 
of the Mississippi River. Its location, with 11 
lines of railroad centering and the Mississippi 
River, which is open to navigation the year 
round, gives it unexcelled facilities for the dis- 
tribution of a daily paper. 


The circulation of the daily and Sunday 
Commercial A ppea’ is about evenly divided 
between the city and the country. The strong 


1 ppeal, is that it is 

Its sales over the 
its circulation 
100 a day. It 


feature of the Commercial 4 
wholly a family circulation. 
counter are very small, and 
scarcely ever varies more than j 
guarantees that its daily has more than three 
times the total circulation of any other paper 
published in Memphis, and that in the city of 
Me smphis it has double the circulation of any 
other paper Je guarantee this and put it on 
our local contracts, guaranteeing to run adver- 


tisements one year free of charge if our claims 
are not correct. No one so far has questioned 
the statement or come to claim their free ad- 
vertising. 

This, we suppose, about covers the case. 


Thanking you again for mentioning us in 
this connection, we are, yours very wuly, 
Te" — -- 1AL APPEAL,” 
olmes, Bus. Mgr. 


The Commerc jal prec charges a 
yearly advertiser five cents a line for 
an average circulation of a little more 
than 20,000 copies. The Washington 
Star charges the yearly or the three 
months’ advertiser only five cents a 
line for an average circulation some- 
what exceeding 30,000 The 
quality of the S¢a7’s circulation is just 
as that of the Commercial 
Appeal. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Commercial Appeal stands no 
chance of winning the Sugar Bowl in 
competition with the oe eee Star. 


IN WISCO ONSIN. 


copies. 


as g¢ od 


RocHESTER, = N.Y. ., March 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Will the Little Schoolmaster notice one 


more hand in the air? What papers would you 
use in Wisconsin to reach the rural German 
and Dutch population in the southern half of 
the State? Very truly, W. F. Conn. 


This inquiry being submitted to Mr. 
J. Aikens, of the Milwaukee Zvew- 
ing Wisconsin, that gentleman suggest- 
ed the names of the Acker and Gar- 
tenbau Zeitung and the Haus und 
Bauer fnreund, both of Milwaukee. 


A. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 
AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 

By $. B. Cranfill, Editor the “Baptist 

Standard.” 

PRINTERS’ INK has often expressed 
the conviction that the daily paper is 
the best of all advertising mediums. 
In one sense this is perhaps true. In 
another sense it is far wide of the 
mark. The daily paper is, as a rule, 
read hurriedly and casually and then 
thrown aside forever. Whatever value 
it has as an advertising medium lives 
but for a day and perishes when the 
day is done. 

The religious journal has an entire- 
ly different and far more permanent 
value. First of all, it goes into the 
homes of a special class of readers 
who believe in it and confide with ab- 
solute faith in its statements. Recent- 
ly this fact has been emphasized more 
than once in the conduct of our busi- 
ness here. The statement has recent- 
ly been made by subscribers concern- 
ing a certain advertisement published 
in our columns to the effect that they 
know the article advertised is all right 
or else the Baptist Staxdard would not 
advertise it. The class of people who 
read the religious journal are above 
the average both in prosperity and in- 
telligence. Religious papers are not 
read by the riffraff, but by our sober, 
solid population. 

Moreover, the religious paper lives 
far beyond the date of its publication. 
We had occasion to test this very re- 
cently. A certain issue published 
some months ago had been exhausted. 
We advertised for this issue, and cop- 
ies of it poured in upon us from every 
direction. These papers had been 
kept. Many of them had not only been 
read, but re-read. In thousands of 
homes the religious paper is filed, and 
reference is made to it from week to 
week through a long series of years. 
Not long agoa gentleman brought into 
our office files of a religious paper 
covering a period of four years. It is 
thus seen that the religious journal 
has for its clientele a class much above 
the average, and that it is not only 
read, but remains in the home and is 
often re-read many times. 

Another point of importance to the 
advertiser is that the religious paper is 
read by many more people in propor- 
tion to the humber of copies printed 
than avy other. In many communities 


the paper passes from house to house, 
and one copy is read by half a dozen 
families. Country pastors carry cop- 
ies of the paper in their pockets from 
one appointment to another for the 
purpose of exhibiting special articles 
on special topics. It thus falls out 
that the value of the religious paper, 
in proportion to the number of copies 
printed and the rate charged for space, 
is beyond doubt far greater than the 
value of any other class of publica- 
tions, with the possible exception of 
magazine literature and other journals 
of the more permanent sort. 

Another item of great value is that 
asa rule the religious paper is mechani- 
cally far superior in its make-up and 
execution to the ordinary daily or 
weekly. Advertising shows to a bet- 
ter advantage in its columns. It is 
usually printed on No. 1 news or book 
paper, with book ink, from type, on a 
flat-bed press, and mechanical results 
of a superior kind are thus achieved. 
An advertisement is of no value unless 
it is plainly printed, and the more at- 
tractive it is when printed the more 
valuable it is to the advertiser. The 
religious journal, being a weekly, is 
produced with great deliberation, and 
there is nothing of the hurry and rest- 
iveness incident to the making of a 
daily paper. This has its value. 

I do not discount the fact that in 
the production of the metropolitan 
dailies there is great care and neatness, 
but I think that it will not be contro- 
verted that the religious paper excels 
any and all of them in mechanical ex- 
ecution, and in the attractive presenta- 
tion of the advertising it carries. 

DALLAS, Texas. 

COMMENTS BY EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS 
INK.” 

Mr. Cranfill makes a good argument. 
He makes a stronger statement of his 
case than PRINTERS’ INK has seen 
from any other hand for a long time. 
The trouble with Mr. Cranfill’s paper, 
and with other religious papers, is not 
that the quality of their readers is not 
first rate, not that their subscribers do 
not value the paper and keep it and 
read it and lend it and file it. The 
trouble is much more serious. The 
advertiser can not find out how many 
copies are printed. If one look in the 
American Newspaper Directory tolearn 
Mr. Cranfill’s circulation he does not 
find it given in plain figures. It is 
represented by a rating letter rein- 
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forced by the letter Z, the meaning of 
which is as follows: 

A @ rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory indicates that a communication received 
from this paper, in answer to an application 
for revision or correction of the circulation rat- 
ing accorded to it, failed to be a satisfactory 
circulation report because of some one of the 
following shortcomings : 

It was not signed. 
It was not dated. 

3. It was not definite. 

4. It was not given with sufficient 
to detail 

5. It did not specify the time suppusec 
covered by the report. 

It did not cover a period of sufficient dura- 
tion. 

7. It was signed with a hand stamp. 

8. It was signed by some person whose an- 
thority to sign was not explained or known. 

a It was signed by an initial or by initials 
only. 

10. It was not given in such a way as would 
make it possible to hold any one responsible 
for the information it purported to give, should 
it afterward be proven untrue. 

Although the attention of the publisher was 
directed to the insufficiency of the report and 
full information was furnished him just how the 
fault might be remedied, it had not been cured 
at the time the last revision was completed for 
the printer. 

It is largely to the religious press 
that the editor of the Directory refers 
in a paragraph which he has occasion 
to frequently reprint and which is given 
below: 

Some publishers refrain from furnishing cir- 
culation figures, alleging as a reason that their 
competitors are so unscrupulous they can not 
— to compete with them in lying. The 
publishers who take this position are, as a 
rule, the greatest prevaricators in the business. 
They are mainly to be found in the offices of 
moribund publications that have once been in- 
fluential. 


- 12> - 
THE SUGAR BOWL. 

In PRINTERS’ INK of April 12th 
was published a letter from the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) ZLuvening Star setting 
forth the reason why, in the Sta 
opinion, it was entitled to the sterling 
silver Sugar Bowl to be awarded by 
PRINTERS’ INK to the newspaper pub- 
lished south of a line drawn through 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia that gives an adver- 
tiser best service in proportion to the 
price charged. This letter was a good 
example of the kind of statements de- 
sired. It was therefore decided to 
bring it to the attention of such news- 
papers as were thought likely to assert 
that the facts in their case would en- 
title them to consideration in this con- 








attention 


1 to be 





nection. These newspapers were as 
follows: 
ATLANTA, GA., CONSTITUTION, 


JOURNAL, 
AMERICAN, 
MORNING HERALD, 
NEWS, 


ATLANTA,GA, 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE, 


MD., 
MD., 





PRINTE 


RS’ INK, 
BALTIMORE, MD., SUN. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., TIMES, 
DALLAS, TEX., MORNING NEWS, 
GALVESTON, TEX., NEWs, 
HOUSTON, TEX., POST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., TIMES, 
LOUISVILLE, KY., COURIER-JOURNAI 
LOUISVILLE, KY., TIMES. 
MEMPHIs, TENN., COMMERCIAL-APPEAL, 
NASHVILLE, TENN,, BANNEL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., ITEM 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., STATES. 
RICHMOND, VA., DISPATCH, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., EVENING STAR. 
WASHINGTON, D.C,., TIMEs, 
Accordingly, on April roth, the 
Star's letter was sent by registered 


mail to the publications named, ac- 
companied by the communication re- 
printed below: 

Office of “ Prt INTE! 


s’ INK, 
A Journal for Advertisers. 
New York, , April 8, 1899 j 
Dear Sir—PrInTeRs’ INK offers a Sterling 


Silver Sugar Bowl to that newspaper 
a line drawn through San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Philadelphia, which giv 

to an advertiser a better service, in proportiot 
to the price charged, than any other within the 
specified territory. In order that all the facts 
may be given due consideration and publicity 
an opportunity is offered to each possible claim 
ant to submit a 


south of 


Statement specifying every 
point upon which the claim is based 

Itis intended to give space in Printers’ INK 
to such statements as are submitted. Aside 


from the opportunity of winning a coveted priz 
the newspapers having a substantial claim will! 
secure some valuable publicity. 

The ne wspi aper to which this communicatior 
is addressed has been selected as one that some 
peonle assert lias some of securing the 
Sugar Bowl. Should it seem advisable to filea 
statement of facts upon which it is thought the 
paper ought to be mentioned in this connection 
the inclosed communication from the Washi 
ton Avening Star may be interesting. If it is 
not claimed that the paper has a chance in com- 
parison with the Sta”, then no reply to this 
communication is needed. 

A list of possible claimants is also inclosed 
herewith. Should it appear to the recipient of 
this letter that a newspaper of greater eligibility 
than some here mentioned h. is been omitted, 
Printers’ INK would be to receive its 
name and the reasons for lusion, 

1 letters should be addressed 
PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 

The Little wishes it 
to be understood that the competition 
need not necessarily be 
the newspapers named. Any publica- 
tion in the territory indicated 
ble, and statements are 


chance 





} 
glad 
its inc 


simply : 


Schoolmaster 
confined to 


is eligi- 
desired from 
all who believe themselves superior to 
other claimants. As stated in the 
letter printed above, it is intended to 
give space in PRINTERS’ INK to such 
claims as are submitted, so that, aside 
from the opportunity of winning a 
coveted prize, the newspapers having 
a substantial claim will secure some 
valuable publicity without expense. 
> 

Few have time to study 

meaning of an ambiguous ad. 


out the 
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REJECTED—A $10,000 ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the New York /owrnc! of Friday, April 7, 1899, there appeared the 
following editorial : 

It may interest our readers to know of one business incident in the conduct of a news- 
paper. Yesterday afternoon the /ourna/’s business manager met the advertising manager 
of the Ripans Chemical Company. Said the Chemical man: “ Here are a lot of testi- 
monials ; none of them have ever been printed ; they will take a good deal of room. I don’t 
know just what space they amount to, but if you will publish them in the /ournad, alto- 
gether or separately, we will p2y you $10,000.” 

The Journal's representative looked over the lot, remarked that $10,000 was a good 
round sum, probably the biggest ever offered for one insertion of one advertisement, but 
that the amount of matter in the bundie of testimonials exceeded somewhat the space which 
$1 ons purchases in the Journad. Consequently the proposition was declined with thanks 
and regrets, 











THE REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 
Here is a picture of-the manuscript which the Journal refused to print 
for a cold ten thousand dollars. 
Some of Mr. Hearst’s friends assert that he has in times past paid more 
money for less copy of poorer quality, and then printed it for nothing—édzi 
those who are rich can do what they lke. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 


In September of this year Philadelphia will 
have an exhibition under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum and _ the 
Franklin Institute with the object of “‘ develop- 
ing American manufactures and the expansion 
of our export trade.”’ For the inspection of the 
foreign buyers in the markets which should be 
accessible to American goods will be prepared 
at the Exposition an epitome of the products 
of this country. Samples of similar competing 
wares from Burope, for the purpose of com- 
parison and study by American manufacturers, 
and to illustrate the superiority of American 
goods to foreign buyers, will be displayed. 
Fifty thousand dollars have been appropriated 
by Congress for the purchase of these samples, 
A second department will comprise exhibits of 
manufactures made abroad for saie in the open 
markets of the world, and also such as are pre- 
yared in those markets for local consumption. 

‘hese foreign-trade samples will illustrate the 
requirements of different foreign markets. The 
organization of this department will show to 
American manufacturers what competition they 
must meet abroad. By examination of these 
goods, an accurate judgment can be reached as 
to how far adaptations must be made in similar 
articles manufactured here, and to what extent 
American goods may find a market without 
modification. A third department shows the 
American manufacturer how his goods must be 
packed, labeled, and put up for shipment in 
order to meet the requirements of foreign trade. 
In some countries forms of packing that are 
usual with us entail heavy losses through in- 
creased import duties, and thus discourage 
trade relations. In other countries goods must 
be carried into the interior in carts or on mule- 
back, and must therefore be put up in we ater- 
proof packages of convenient size and weight. 
In still other cases custom-house regulations 
require packages to be specially marked in ways 
not usual in the United States. Ignorance of 
these requirements frequently leads to losses, 











PREPAREDNESS. 

If goods are to be sold by mail through ad- 
vertising in general mediums, every detail of 
catalogues, booklets, circulars, letters, pack- 
ing, shipment and collections ought to be care- 
fully planned and prepared before a single ad- 
vertisement reaches the eye of the public. 
Otherwise it is safe to assume that many a cus- 
tomer will be sacrificed who might have been 
landed if the means had been at hand promptly 
to supply his demand. _If goods are to be sold 
through dealers and jobbers, means should be 
taken to supply the trade so thoroughly and 
promptly that the articles advertised shall be 
Solaiinahy found when inquired for. Every 
storekeeper knows that he receives inquiries 
for articles that he has seen advertised, but 
which are not in his stock Every such inquiry 
is a lost opportunity to be charged against the 
man who aid out the plan of campaign. Of 
course there must always be a certain amount 
of such waste, but the wise advertiser seeks to 
make this sort of waste as small as possible.— 
Advertising Experience. 

saiceenciennlcnaiasiianne 

ADVERTISING is considered by many a game 
of chance. It is not, however, but is a game 
of skill. There are, ‘of course, mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Conditions may be against the 
carrying through of the most skillfully laid 

ans 3ut a man who has sense enough to 
a or to produce a thing that is worth adver- 
tising generally has sense enough to be able to 
keep from running squarely against a stone 
wall and breaking his neck. Done skillfully, 
there are no chances taken in honestly advertis- 
ing an honest article.—Columbia (Pa.) News. 
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CHIN 


YESE ADVERTISING. 
San Francisco maintains among other freak 
publications two weekly newspapers printed in 


the Chinese language—the American and 
Chinese Commerciai News and the Oriental 
Chinese Newspaper, Eachis usually of four 
pages, though nn issuing six. The 
size of pages is 15x22. The last page is the 
first with the Chinese—in fact, all Oriental pub- 
lications read backwards. 

Having no alphabet, the characters in the 
Chinese papers are necessarily not set, but are 
made by what may be termed lithogr: iphic | rO- 
cess. This, as well as the reportorial ok of 
the Chinese papers, is done by almond-eyed 
labor, though of late I believe the presswork 
is done in an American house. The paper used 
is of fair quality ; the typographical appearance 
is good. Considerable advertising is ca rried, 
the announcements following American meth- 
ods—in fact, so closely do the translations of 
many ads follow the style of the A.xaminer 
that Lam led to believe that perhaps some 
American adwriter is preparing the matter for 
the Celzstials. No statements of circulation are 
given. It is generally believed, however, that 
each of the Chinese papers prints several thou- 
sand copies, as they may be found in nearly 
every house of the Chinese quarter, 

Good advertisers in the Chinese papers are 
Dr. Wong and the Foo & Wing Herb Co., of 
Los Angeles, who also advertise in the En- 
glish papers; Quong Wo Tai, Wah Ying 
Wing Sing Lung, Quong Wong Tai and Mee 
Chong Wo, grocers; Quong Wah Lee, Ton 
Vick Jan and Hop Wo Lung, tea merchants 
Wo Lung and Gen Hai, artists, and T. F. Sam, 
physician, It may be noticed that many of the 
Chinese follow the example of those eminent 
American advertisers, Charles Austin Bates 
and Richard Harding Davis, and spin out their 
names, E... ANK A, Heywoop., 


MR. HALLOCK’ S INGENIOUS > COMPARI- 
SON 





The New Vork office ot Kellogg’s Lists 
sends out the picture here reproduced, and says: 
“It may be that you doubt the efficiency of 

the papers of Kellogg’s Lists for your line of 
advertising, but it is easy to be mistaken. For 
example, if some one in whom you had entire 
confidence should tell you that the two figures 
outlined below were exactly the same size you 


might be inclined to dispute it, yet they really 
are identical in size and shape. The moral of 
this teaches us that we can safely depend upon 
the good judgment of those who have had ex- 
perience.” 

‘e- 

THE question as to whether advertising in- 
creases the cost of goods to the consumer is on 
an exact parallel with the question as to whether 
the substitution of steam vessels for sailing 
ships has increased the cost of carrying, or the 
substitution of the railroad for the stage coach 
has increased the cost of traveling.—Dry 
Goods Chronicle, 
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NOTES. 


Mr. CHARLES Austin | stin Bates, Vanderbilt 
Building, New York, is preparing books of 
ready-made ads for all the important retail 
lines. 

Tue manufacturers of Red Raven Splits ad- 
vertised on the head of the $10 a plate Jefferson | 


dinner in New York: “ All ten-dollar dinner 
diners drink Red Raven Splits.” 
A PATENT medicine advertisement begins: 


f 
“Thousands of womer. have kidney trouble 
and don’t know it.””— L ie ms women ; it will be 
a good thing if they never find it out. Perhaps 
the advertiser would like to examine kidneys at 


Fibre and Fabric. 

Tue Buffalo N, Y.) Mews recently gave a 
complete novel with its Sunday edition, an- 
nouncing it as follows: ‘‘‘ A Promise of Mar- 
riage’ goes with every copy of the Sunday 
Here’s a chance for every- 





News next Sunday. 
body, and this is not a leap year either.” 

Totepo, Ohio, April 13.—Mollenkopp & 
McCreary, man ufacturers of thermal bath cab- 
inets, have brought an action against the World 
M: anufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, to re- 
strain them from using the plaintiff’s style of 
advertising.—Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 

A curtous mailing card has been stirring up 
the post-office authorities, who can find no law 
to suppress it. On one side is the address to 
which the card is delivered and on the other is 
a picture of a mail-carrier having on his back 
a miniature leather pouch. When the recipient | 
opens the pouch he finds a little circular.—.Va- 
tional Advertiser. 

THE managers of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, which will be held at Buffalo in tgor, 
have placed in the hands of the merchants of 
that city thousands of gummed labels, which 
are engraved with the profile of the ‘animal 
from which the city takes its name, and con- 
tain a notice of the exposition and an invita- 
tion to visit it. These labels are attached to 
almost every letter and parcel sent out from 

3uffalo business men, 

Tue Ripans advertising in. last Sunday’s 
New York papers was overwhelming in its 
mere magnitude, There were six pages of tes- 
timonials in the Hera/d and five pages in the 


Journa It is remarkable that so many com 
mendations of any article could be secured. It | 
is even more remarkable that the company 


should have the nerve to use so much space at 
one time to advertise a five-cent article, At 
least, it has the courage of its convictions 
There are publishers who would hesitate to sell 
so many pages in an issue to one advertiser, 
but the Hera/d and the Journal were evident- 
ly not fettered by old-fashioned notions 
Taken altogether the Ripans advertising is the 


most notable of the season.—/ “ ther’s 
National Advertiser. 
Success doesn’t come ina moment. Ittakes 


time and argument on top of argument before 
the results from most general advertising ex- 
penditures begin to even meet the outlay 
Ripans Tabules was a distinct failure for sev- 
eral years so far as paying a profit to the com- 
pany, but the manager had faith in newspaper 
advertising to do the business and stuck to his 
last. All at once the seed sown began to spring 
up and bear fruit, and now the company is do- 
ing the picking. Ripans is the distinct medical 
advertising success of the past year, but it 
took considerable nerve and stick-to-it-iveness 
to place it there. It simply goes to show that 
an advertiser must not expect substantial returns 
immediately, and that a systematic, vigorous, 
extended campaign is essential to eventual suc- 
cess.-- The Advertising Man, 


4! 


FOR CHILDREN’S GARMENTS. 

Mr. Alfred Best, of Best & Co., New York, 
writes as follows to Advertising "Experience 
concerning the printed matter which he sends 
out advertising his children’s clothing : 

Our business is peculiar. We cater indirect- 
| ly to children, and this gives us an opportunity 
to make use of ideas in booklets which might 
seem trivial and childish were they used in any 
other kind of business. We send out a great 
many little folders and booklets which are writ- 
ten and illustrated for the special purpose of 
interesting children. In this way we get the 
attention of mothers, who sometimes sit down 
and amuse their children with these booklets. 
This may seem strange in view of the fact that 
we aim to address the mother especially and to 
appeal to her in a businesslike manner. But 
we find this method pays us well. We can in- 
terest them better by this cnild talk in booklets 
than by serious talk. Often we spend a great 
deal more money in a booklet for a certain gar- 
ment than we can get back from the sale of 
that particular garment, but this serves to at- 
tract the mother’s attention to our store, and 
often, if she lives in New York, brings her into 
the store, and in this way we sell more goods 
of other kinds. 

In making illustrations for our booklets and 
advertisements we have them drawn from the 
garments themselves. We have not found 
photographs satisfactory, because they give a 
bad perspective and show all the i imperfections 
in the garment, A clothing illustration should 
be idealized a little to make it look natural. 

7 








IF all trade wrecks that Dun has shown, 

Or Bradstreet’s, were endowed with speech 
To make their myriad causes known, 

What lesson would their message teach? 
What shifts and tricks and wiles of trade 

In these all vainly were employed! 
What common error had been made 

That solvent men might well avoid! 
Whatever else these failures taught, 

One clarion axiom, true and wise, 
Would cumulate their central thought 

And point the moral: Advertise ! 

—Keystone, 





Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $00 a page 325 per cent 
ext a for shecified position—i/ granted. 


Displayed 


Must be! handed in one week in advance. 


Little Men & Women § 
x 


- - Babyland - - E 
(Estab. 1877.) 
Combined into one magazine of 


32 p. at 50 cents a year. Combined 
circulation at advertising rate of one. 
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before the re- 
duced price of subscription augments 
circulation to the point where we will 
feel like increasing the advertising 
rate. 


Make contracts now, 


LITTLE MEN & WOTIEN CO, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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GEORGIA. 








Qout HERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
a Southern agricultural ogre ation. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Soutn and 


< 
Do Not Miss 
Southwest, Advertising aaiet ry low. 


| 
| 
CANADA. | Oo — 
| 
right prices from Canadian new spapers that | 


we can be of use to you in placing your Canadian 
newspaper advertising ; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving results. Our ad 
vice may save costly mistakes. Rates and pl: uns 
cheerfully submitted. THE E. UDESBARATS | 


ADVERT SING AGENCY, Montre al, Canada. 

nw ANTED,--Case of ‘bad _ health that | When making up your ad- 
I'P*A‘N’'S will not benefit end 5 cents Ses ‘ 

z Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 | vertising lists. Rates and 


samples and 1,000 testimonials. circulation considered, this 


magazine is giving good 
THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN value to the general adver- 
Published at Phoenix, the Capital tiser. Send for sample copy 


of Arizona, asks for patronage on and our new booklet, “ Just 
these grounds: | 














I AILY and weekly RECORD, She wrbrooke, , Que. 
Daily cire’n 2,850. Only daily in 100 miles. 





[*s not only because we can and do get the 





99 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona published About Ourselves. ad ad 
every day in the year. ss 
It_is the only newspaper in the Southwest, The... 


outside Be os ogee 1at ope! ates a perfecting “ 

_— and a battery of Linotypes s 

tis the only newspaper in Arizona that has Nat ] M 
age ee circulation. ’ a. | 10na a azine, 
the circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined cire ulation of all the other daily 9I Bedford St., Boston. 
newspapers in the Territory. 
pinata JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
. 7 
Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or Publisher. 


H. D.  LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 








Published weekly, is the organ of 
( H A | ! S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New Y ork ofevery denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position, 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutic ns, Ho mes, Hospit: ils, Infirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churckes, Religious or Charitably inclined citiz ns 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES, 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHARITIES. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, roo agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














THE Basser ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898... J 4 ,o go 
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Tf you can only advertise in a sMALL way, pick 


out the BEST MAGAZINE in the territory you want 





to cover and spend all your money in that; 





west will be the 


CHAPERONE MAGAZINE 
Chaperone Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SEEEEELSELELELEL ESE LELELE LESSEE ELELESEE LEON, 


PELFTETTELEEETESESELTELTELEEEEETTEEETETETE=O 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


your CHOICE for St. Louis, the South and South- 
¢ 


Asse 
& 


THE WESTERN WoRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 
returns. Try it. Address, 
The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 
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Sooo ereeoees eee 


Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


) AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 


> 


designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 


make the fashion in typographical display. I have 














charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 



















































PRINTERS’ INK. 


HE JOLIET NEWSis / COUPONS 
cnough to cam {| GRATIS 


the earth, but it does go 
directly into the busy In connection with every advertising 
homes of all classes. in- contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 

. ‘ . ot or the American Newspaper Directory 
cluding intelligent, self- $] before July 4, 1899, subscription 
respecting workmen. 








coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
Reputable advertisers name of the subscriber, being 


: “6 Good Fo 
are treated with uniform 4 


One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ INx, 


Se eeereeesoseee 


Its business is conducted 
on business principles. 





courtesy. Price, Five Dollars, 
7 ; , or 
7 he fl y-by-night kind One Copy of American Newspaper Directory, 
get it in the neck. You 3) . Price, Five Dollars. 


At the Option of the Subscriber. 


did not see Diamond : 

te For further information address, 
Palace nor Barrios’ in the PETER DOUGAN, 
News columns Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 


and The American Newspaper Directory. 


| No. ro SPRUCE ST., NE W YORK CITY, 














An additional 50,000 copies 
Recently added to the circulation of 


Modes and Fabrics ( 


Advertisers should appreciate the importance to 
them of a publication which entirely controls tre 
field from which it has a reading clientage in 
nearly half a million homes. 











Write for illustrated booklets : 

“ Of Vital Interest to Advertisers.” 

and ‘“*MODES AND FABRICS for 1899.” 
Advertising rates $1.25 per agate line. 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHING CO., 


J. L. OBER!.Y—A. P. GARDINER, 
PROPRIETORS, 


550 Pearl St., New York City. 
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Worth More 


I have just finished a somewhat careful examination of the 
March number of the American Newspaper Directory, issued by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is worth a good deal more than $5 to every whole- 
sale merchant and manufacturer who spends money in adver- 
tising. I would like to see a copy of it in every wholesale house 
with which this journal does business. It would be an unques- 
tioned authority in the settlement of disputes, and an invaluable 
aid to merchants in determining whether or not the rate asked 
for advertising was just. The merchant who “guesses” that 
the circulation of this or that journal must be 10,000 or 20,000, 
and for that reason is worth to him three or four times as much 
as yours, would be much more open to conviction if he were 
posted on the actual circulation of the journals to which he re- 
ferred. There would be little room forargument. The Direct- 
ory is a good educator, and it would make business easier for 
all of us if merchants would keep it where they can consult it 
occasionally. It would prove an effectual check to indiscrim- 
inate lying.— Zhe Cincinnati Trade Review. 





An Important Feature. 

In an editorial notice of the American Newspaper Directory, in a recent issue, the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner directs attention to an important feature overlooked by many. 
That is that this Directory gives, besides the usual descriptive information, a rec ord of 
the circulation ratings accorded to every paper of importance exte -—<: over a period of 


several years, all of whic h can be relied upon as reasonably correct. The attention given 
to this detail renders the Directory indispensable to most persons who wish to be € poste las 
to the real business importance of American publications,” says the Banner. What a 
paper has been for a series of years past it is likely to be for the year to come, and that 


after all is what the advertiser wishes to know. 


The oman Man Is Tempted. 


When the circulation of a paper falls below the figures reached for a preceding year 
the publisher generally refrains from making any circulation report for the Directory, and 
if the Directory editor reduces his circulation rating on that account the newspaper man 
is somewhat tempted to believe the Directory little better than a blackmailing scheme. 


Where the Biggest Liars Abide. 


Some publishers refrain from furnishing circulation figures, alleging as a reason that 
their competitors are so unscrupulov 3 they can not attempt to compete with the >m in lying. 
The publishers who take this position are, as a rule, the greatest prevaricators in the busi- 
ness, They are mainly to be found in the offices of moribund publications that have once 
been influential. 


A new issue of the American Newspaper Directory appears 
every three months—June 1st, September 1st, December 1st 
and March rst. 


Subscription Price, Five Dollars each issue or Twenty Dollars a year. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ucky 13 


No more inion. | stairs. 





No more groping through dark hallways. 

On May ist I shall take possession of the store 
and basement at No. 13 Spruce St., and there is 
no shade or grade of ink manufactured that will not 
be found on my shelves, or matched at short notice. 
I started in 1894 in a small room 20 feet square on 
the top floor of No. 10 Spruce St., and it was won- 
derful to see how good-naturedly my customers ac- 
cepted the situation after climbing four flights of 
stairs. 

They realized that I deserved recognition,as I was 
the means of releasing them from the bondage ot 
high prices. 

They could buy from me just the quantity needed 
on a small job, at about one-fourth the prices charged 
by my competitors. Within a year I was forced to 
secure larger quarters and hired a loft 25 x 100 on 
the second floor of No. 8 Spruce Street. My new 
location will be double that size, and I am in hopes 
of adding another floor within a short while. 

I am best liked where best known. Do not for- 
get to callon me when in my vicinity, and if your 
purchase only amounts to 25 cents you are treated 
with the same courtesy as one who spends $25. 


Send for my price list. 


Address (until May rst), 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, . = = New Yor. 


A minimum fee of 10 cents is charged for collection of out 
of town checks. So kindly remit by money order or bank 
draft on New York. 
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To Judicious Advertisers: 





Your knowledge of general 
advertising makes it clear to 
you that a paper popular with the 
women is an advertising medium 


worthy of your patronage. 
The Pittsburg 


aily News 


is read each evening by more 
women than any other evening 
paper printed in Pittsburg. It is 
a first-class family paper. Circu- 
lation, 30,000. Rates advan- 


tageously low. 


C. GEO. KROGNESS, C. H. EDDY, 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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The circulation 
of the Montreal 


Daily 


la Presse 


is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 

in Canada, 

French or English, 
without exception. 


Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, Montreal 
one edition only. ‘*La Presse.” 
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Why “two heads 


are better than one” 





GIBBS 


devotes his entire time to | 


originating ideas for allkinds | 


of advertising matter; to 


planning advertising 
schemes; to thinking up 
appropriate phrases and 
expressions. 





WILLIAMS 


has charge of the manu- 
facturing part of the busi- 
ness—gives his entire time 
and attention to the matter 
of producing the work after 
the sketches or schemes 
have been settled upon by 
customers. 


The Work They Do 


Show Cards; Street-Car 


Advertisements; Hangers; 


Posters; Cut-Outs; Booklets; Fine Circulars; Folders; 


Inserts; Magazine Covers; Catalogues and all kinds of 


Commercial Stationery such as Letter Heads; Billand Note 


Heads; Business Cards and other supplies for office use. 


Their Ideas are Worth Getting 
Their Work is Worth Having 





Address 


The Gibbs & Williams Company 


68 New Chambers Street, New York 
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Figures! 


that do not lie. 


Une brooklym 
Daily Eagle 


REAL ESTATE NUMBER 
of Sunday, April 16, 1899, 


contained 72 pages of reading matter 
and advertisements, 504 columns in 
all. There were 264 columns of read- 
ing matter and 240 columns of adver- 
tisements. 


This [dition 


has eclipsed all former special editions, 
surpassing the best record by 54 col- 
umns, or by nearly eight solid pages of 
business announcements, thus showing 
the Eac.er’s growth as a newspaper 
and as an advertising medium. 


his hlighcWater Mark 


should be noted by all up-to-date ad- 
vertisers who wish to get the best 
results from their advertising. 
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ere are 250,000 musica 
Th 5 | 
people in America who 


read every week 





The 
Musical Courier 








19 Union Square. 


10 cents on all news-stands. 


Established January, 1880. 











This paper is 20 years old. 
Has a great, solid, home-reading 
constituency. It necessarily 
must be a great advertising 


medium. 
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By Chas. 


Su 
upon = subject discussed in this department. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


scribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 











3 
C. F. Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, Mew 


York: 

Dear Str—I have been deeply interested in 
your writings and have a problem of my own 
which I wish to present. 

At present am a member of a firm doing 
business in a summer resort town in Maine. 
We carry a stock of $10,000 to $15,000, and do 
about $20,000 business per year, strictly cash. 
Our business is growing from 12 to 18 per cent 
yearly, but there are four of us in the firm, and 
there is not much left for any one at the end of 
the year. I have about $6,000 capital. Would 
it not be better for me to withdraw from the 
firm and locate somewhere else? I have in 
mind a thrifty town, about 8,oo0 people, en- 
tirely removed from city competition, sur- 
rounded by good farming country and small 
villages. The town already contains four dry 
goods stores, but the merchants do no adver- 
tising. I understand a store on the main street 
can be rented for $500. 

Your kind consideration would greatly oblige. 
Yours respectfully, . S. RIKER. 

From the above brief statement of 
the case, I believe Mr. Riker might do 
well to make the move spoken about. 
If the four stores already established 
do no advertising, with his $6,000 capi- 
tal he might be able to go into the 
town and stir things up. 

If he understands his business pretty 
well and will do aggressive advertis- 
ing, I believe he will make a success 
of it. 

Five hundred dollars a year rent for 
a store on the main street is no doubt 
quite reasonable in a town of 8,000 
people. os 

* 
Charles F. Jones, Esq., New York, N. Y.: 

My Dear Str—I write you for advice. I do 
the largest business in a town of 16,000. I ad- 
vertise in the only daily paper in town. My 
main competitors are two concerns of about 
half my size, and each has an ad on the same 
page as mine. I pay $50 a month for this space 
and change three times a week. The city circu- 
lation is not more than 1,000 to 1,500, but is 
subscribed for by the best people in town. My 
id has always been the most noticeable one in 
the paper, and I have had some of the best 
people ask for advertised goods, but - do 
not do so very often.’ Noticing this, I have 
for some time thought of cutting the space in 
two. Do you think it would be wise to take 
only half of the space? Respectfully yours, 

1ERMAN, 

A store doing the largest business in 
a town of 16,000 inhabitants can easily 
afford to spend $50 a month for ad- 
vertising, or even more thar. that. 

As the paper is a daily, I think the 
store could well afford to change the 


advertisement every day instead of 
three times a week. I would be will- 
ing to pay a little more for the space 
and have the privilege of changing. 

There may be three reasons why 
people do not ask for the goods ad- 
vertised. 

One, because the articles are not of 
sufficient merit to demand their quick 
attention. The other, because seeing 
that the advertisement runs two or 
three days without change, they delay 
going to buy the goods until they 
eventually forget about them. In a 
retail store there is nothing like hav- 
ing people know that they must be 
fairly prompt in responding to an ad- 
vertisement if they want to get the 
benefit of the specials that may be of- 
fered. The third reason is that the 
proper display of the goods may not 
be made in the store. 

As a rule, people do not read an ad- 
vertisement and then come into the 
store and insist upon seeing that par- 
ticulararticle. The advertisement may 
bring them to the store, but after they 
get there they want to look around 
and see what else you have. They do 
not want to have to ask for the goods 
advertised. They want to see them 
out on the counter, where they can 
pick them over and not let anybody 
know that they are responding to some 
particular item advertised. 

Some firms make a mistake in hold- 
ing back their advertised goods. They 
seem to think that they can offer mer- 
chandise for sale so as to bring peo- 
ple, and then hide it so as to make it 
as difficult as possible for the people 
to get it. This is all wrong. Make it 
easy for people to get what you adver- 
tise and they will have more confidence 
in your advertising, and respond to it 
more quickly next time. 

I do not think I would cut down the 
space at all. * 


Mr. Jones, Printers’ Ink, Store Manage- 
ment Department: 

DEAR Sir—I seek some free advice in regard 
to my business, for I know I am not doing what 
I consider my share at the present time, and I 
would like you, if possible, to find the reasons. 
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I have the largest store of its kind in the city, 
polite and attentive salespeople, good but not 
high-priced goods. Do some advertising ; have 
six inches in one paper and two-inch double in 
another; ads are changed daily. Have nice 


windows kept trimmed and cleaned regularly. 
Have at present about $9,000 in stock, which 
Annual ex- 


consists of a little of everything. 
penses over $5,000. Business: 

18g0—$12,000 1893—$28 
1891—$1 4,000 
1892—$ 19,000 

So you can see from this that I have dropped 
considerable the past few years, and that is 
what makes me feel uneasy. 

The reasons that I attribute for the decline 
are: During the past three years our city has 
been connected with a large city nearby by 
electric cars, and a great many people now go 
to the city to do their shopping on account of 
what they think larger variety and cheaper 
prices. 

Another reason is that during the past year 
in our town two new stores opened and two 
others enlarged after I enlarged. Then, not 
long ago, the trading stamp scheme struck the 
town, and I, for one, did not take hold of it, 
but others in my line h ave,and I attribute some 
of the loss to this also. Yours respectfully, 

PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT. 

I think that the combination of 
evils which the Pennsylvania merchant 
mentions largely accounts for the fall- 
ing off of his trade. 

The fact that 1898 was a little bet- 
ter than 1897 ought perhaps to be taken 
as an indication that things are improv- 
ing, and perhaps 1899 will be still bet- 
ter. 

The trading stamp scheme has 
probably died out by this time, and the 
greatest existing evil may now be con- 
sidered the electric cars which carry 
people to the larger city. 

The only way to hold home trade 
against a larger city is by attending 
very carefully to the wants of the home 
people, and showing a disposition to 
please them and serve them as well, as 
promptly and as carefully as the city 
stores do. 

It appears to me that the advertis- 
ing is a little small. Six inches in one 
paper and two-inch double column in 
another paper will not make very 
much of a show. 

If the local papers have any circula- 
tion worth talking about, and the 
price is not high, I would during 1899 
increase my advertising expenditure, 
and see if this would not help to regain 
some of trade which has been lost. 





1894—$33,000 
1845—$37 ,000 





* * 
- 
RicHMoND, Va. 
Mr.C. F. Fones, New York: 

Dear Sir—It is with great interest I read 
from week to week your discussions on business 
principles. Now I come fora little personal 
advice. 


I am located near a good corner ; stock of 


about $16,000 ; increased it to $18,300 last in- 
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Sales, 
to my opinion, are too small for amount of 


ventory ; sales last year, 1898, $38,000. 


stock. How can I increase them? I have a 
nice light room, 18x70; two nice windows well 
trimmed, both changed every week ; stock all 
bright, clean and new. Consists chiefly of 
staple dry goods, notions and a good line of 
hosiery, etc. Advertise in one good weekly pa- 
per, and circulars nearly every week for special 
Sales, 

Is there anything you can suggest? If so, I 
would be glad to hear it. Yours truly, 

M. M. 


As this concern is located near a 
good corner and in a very fair dry 
goods town it ought to be able to turn 
its stock oftener than it does. Twice 
a year, as is indicated by the fact that 
the sales were $38,000 and inventory 
$18,300, is not quite enough. There 
is a great deal more money and a great 
deal less risk in quickly turning stock. 

Perhaps the reason why the stock 
does not turn often enough is because 
our friend does not advertise enough. 
Only using one weekly paper in a city 
the size of Richmond does not cover 
the field very well. 

I would recommend using dailies. 

A dry goods business can usually 
afford to spend from two to three per 
cent of its sales in advertising. 

It depends a great deal upon the 
location as to whether circulars are of 
much use or not. If the location is 
out of the usual travel of business 
they might be a good thing, but our 
friend states that he is located neara 
good corner, and from this I believe he 
could very well afford to patronize the 
daily papers liberally. 

* * 
* 
Mr. Charles Jones, Printers’ Ink Depfart- 
ment: 

Dear Str—Being subscribers to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, which has been very helpful to us, we 
take the liberty of writing you. 

Our town is situated in a farming district. 
There are four general stores. We carry the 
largest stock, about $10,000, and do a business 
of $35,000 per year. 

We feel that we have been successful, and 
yet we have been helped so much by you that 
no doubt you can make suggestions that will be 
helpful for the future. 

A number of the larger stores through this 
region are doing away with displaying goods in 
windows, and in fact taking the inside windows 
out altogether, so that people passing can see 
the inside of the store. Do you approve of the 
idea? 

We have one weekly paper, and are sending 
you a copy, so that you can see our advertise- 
ment. We send out circulars about four times 
ayear. Respectfully, JAcosson’s, 


This store is evidently doing well. 
A business of $35,000 a year on a 
stock of $10,000, in a farming district 
with three or four competitors, is not 
a bad showing. I should feel that the 
business was perhaps pursuing pretty 
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nearly the right policy or it would not 
be able to accomplish as much as it 
has. 

In regard to doing away with the 
show windows, I hardly think it is a 
good plan. It seems to me well-dressed 
show windows attract a great deal 
more attention than any view into the 
store obtained through an open front. 
If the show windows are going to be 
kept in a slipshod, careless way, as so 
many show windows are, then it might 
be better to do away with them, as 
they will be very unattractive unless 
properly dressed. 

A store of this size ought to have 
some young man who has talent for 
window trimming, who could see that 
the proper goods are displayed and 
that the front is kept looking nice. 

The copy of the weekly paper spoken 
about has not been received. 

I do not think that four times a year 
is often enough to circularize. If cir- 
culars work well in that community 
and are attractively gotten up, the 
store could almost afford to put them 
out every month. There is hardly a 
month in the year that there is not 
something in a dry goods business 
which is well worth calling attention to. 

* 


Granp Rapips, Mich. 
Charles F. Jones, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir—I always read your advies with 
interest. I have tried hard to increase my 
business, and have done so in a limited way. 
I carry a large stock of clothing, hats and fur- 
nishings. I carry a good line of goods in each 
department, as well as the cheaper grades, 
carrying from $20,000 to $24,000 stock, and the 
largest amount of business I have done is $25,- 
ooo, which was last year—a gain of about $5,000 
over previous years. I do a strictly one-price 
business, as near cash as possible, carrying 
from $1,200 to $2,000 on book. Am accommo- 
dating and try hard to please. Order anything 
any one may want if I can not suit them out of 
stock, even if the margin left be very small. I 
try hard to sell goods for what they are and al- 
ways rectify any mistake—make it satisfactory 
to a customer if he has got anything that failed 
to turn out as it should. Take goods back and 
refund the money without argument. Adver- 
tise in three weekly papers—two English, one 
German. 

Am I succeeding sufficiently well, do you 
think? Respectfully, —. 


This store seems to have done well 
in one way and badly in another. 

A gain of $5,000, or 25 per cent, is 
not a bad gain in a year like 18y8, 
when the war and other national trou- 
bles caused a good deal of stagnation. 

The store, however, had done badly, 
in that it does not turn its stock often 
enough. It seems ridiculous to have 
to carry a stock of $24,000 to do a 
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business of $25,000, no matter where 
the store is situated or what class of 
wearing apparel it sells. Particularly 
in a business as near cash as this one 
is, I would consider the stock too 
great. 

As the business principles of the 
store expressed in this letter seem to 
be all right, I think the trouble must 
be with one of three things. 

Either the stock of merchandise is 
not right and the merchant is a poor 
buyer and judge of goods, or the loca- 
tion is a bad one, or the advertising is 
wrong. In these three ideas I am go- 
ing on the supposition that it is neces- 
sary to carry this much stock to do a 
$25,000 business, but it is not neces- 
sary in any store that I know of, and 
I think if my correspondent will imme- 
diately proceed to reduce his stock to 
a smaller basis, getting it down to at 
least $10,000 or $12,000, that he will 
be much better satisfied with the 
progress and money that he is making. 


* * 
~~ 
Chas. Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, New 
York: 
Str—To operate a retail men’s furnishing 


goods business of $50,000, what capital would 
be necessary? What would you consider it 
would cost to do the above amount of business ? 
Would you be good enough to give the differ- 
ent percentages separately, and what do you 
consider would be a fair average profit? How 
would you advertise, this to be a cash business ? 
Yours truly, H. M. Rosensiat. 

To answer the last question first, I 
would say through the newspapers, 
and also by making a proper display in 
my show windows. 

It would depend largely upon the 
class of trade that I was catering to, 
as to what kind of a window display I 
would have. Certainly, once in a while, 
if not continually, show merchandise 
in your windows, particularly neckwear 
that is better for the money than your 
competitors are giving. 

If this business is located in an up- 
to-date town, and the location is good 
to catch the business trade, both local 
and transient, a capital of about $ro,- 
000 ought to be sufficient to do a 
$50,000 business. 

From an ordinary men’s furnishing 
oe business a gross profit of fully 

$12,500 ought to be realized on a gross 
sale of $50,000. 

The expenses for running the busi- 
ness would probably be high for the 
first year or two. After the business 
is established it ought to clear a net 
profit of at least $5,000, and perhaps 
might clear a little more. 
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f READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send modeladvertisements, ideas for wind 
ecards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 


= | 





Plump right into the middle of what | 
you want to say as quickly as possible. 
Don't indulge in any preambles or in- 
troductions or ‘‘ whereases.” Get right 
at the meat of the matter at once. That | 
is good art, good literature, good com- | 
mon sense and good advertising. 


We Mend | 
Furniture. | 

It is an important branch of 
our business. We employ the 
most skilled repairers that we 
can find, and keep our repair 
department supplied with all the 
needed appliances for prompt 
and proper remedying of furni- 
ture fractures. 

We call for articles to be 
mended, and send them back 
again just as soon as_ repairs 
have been made, No long de- 
lays here. 

The cost? That depends on 
what isto be done. But ours are 
never exorbitant prices. 














Separate 
Silk Skirts. 


They’re made up of black silk, 
and cut in the most popular 
shapes. They are the most pop- 
ular skirts this season for dress 
occasions. Fifteen different 
styles are here, ranging in price 
from $7.50 to $35. 

See our window display of silk 
skirts. 








Men’s 75c. 
Night yr at 
” for 59¢. 


Fine md muslin night shirts 
with blue, red or pink embroid- 
ery on front, collar, pocket and 
sleeves are ready for our men 
friends at sgc. apiece. Their 
true and fair value is 75c. All 
sizes 14 to 19. 





About “Know-How,” 


The “Know-How” 


in Decorating 


is what we make no charge 
for, yet it takes a good deal 
more than most people imagine 
to lay out a successful scheme of 
mural embellishment, 
Can we help you? 

















Good Ad for a Cough Cure. 








° r 
Coughing Yet? 
2 2 

You have probably tried two 
or three different remedies, 
haven’t you? Getting somewhat 
discour ag ged? ? 

Suppose, without further ex- 
perimenting and delay, you get 
a bottle of ———’s Cherry 
3alsam. 

We promise you it’s a good 
cough syrup—promptly effective 
in loosening a tight cough by re- 
lieving the throat and lungs of 
unhealthy secretions, 

We guarantee every bottle of 
—-—’s Cherry Balsam to give 
immediate relief and to cure 
your cough. 

If it don’t you may have your 
money back 

Tw enty-five cents a bottle. 








A Laundry « id. 

We are doing much to cure the 
washday hz abit. We offer a bet- 
ter way, a cheaper and a more 
convenient way : family washing 
and ironing for four cents a 
pound. We wash and iron bed 
and table linen for twenty-five 
cents a dozen, 





For Hats. 





d stylish hat the Sinishing touch 
Of a gentleman's attire. 


The Correct Hat 


For Spring, $1.90, 


Compare this hat with our 
friend, “* The Hatter’s,” $2.5 
and $3.00 grades, and decide if 
you'll pay the difference for the 
name, In all the latest shapes, 
shades, black, cedar, coffee, 
covert, tan and russet, Our 
name and guarantee are in each 
hat. We want the hat trade of 
all fashionable men, and this 
low price is our bid for their 
spring patronage. 

In Soft Hats all the new 
colors, same as in Derby Hats, 
and all the season’s novelties, 
including the new mixtures, 
without binding on edges, a dis- 
tinct nobby novelty, but popular 
priced. 

See to comprehend this mag- 
nificent line: all prices $1, $1.50 
and $1.90 

Boys cs Hats should suit their 
faces as well as their heads. We 
have that kind. We are pre- 
pared to conform stiff hats to 
the shapes of the head, adding 
much to the comfort of the wear- 


er. 
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Attractive. 





Suppers. 

We have room for more re- 
spectable women and men at 
supper time. We think if you 
try one of our hot suppers you’ll 
come regularly. Cleanliness and 
neatness characterize this place. | 


Homelike | 
| 








For Electric Bells. 





1d ? T 
Ring ’em Up. 
dD 

For such purposes our 75¢. 
electrical bell outfit works like a 
charm. When once put upitis | 
always at your service. | 

The outfit consists of : 1 elec- 
trical bell, 1 dry battery, 1 push 
button, 75 feet electric wire and 
staples. 

Extra: Dry batteries 15c. each. 


Good Headline. 


Coffee 
Worth Drinking. 


We always sell good coffee. 
Got a reputation for that, and 
mean to keap it. 

This week we 








are selling the 
choicest blend of Mocha and 
Java for 35c. You'll pay 4oc. 
elsewhere for something not so 
good, 

3etter try a pound, 
telephone. 
Cut Prices, and a Reason for Them. 


Order by 





Parlor Furniture 
At Nearly Half Prices. | 


You will never get a better 
chance, if what we show suits 
you. Some of the pieces (if you 
look closely) show signs of their 
being here for a season. Noth- 
ing to hurt much — about the 
same as if you had been using 
them in your own house for a 
few months — carefully. But 
there’s no calling any of them 
shop-worn. Just listen to these 
reductions: 





Don’t you feel like investigat- 
ing? 





| 


For a Laundry. 





To Reacha 
Woman's Heart 


is often a very difficult 
matter, but through the medium 
of our lace curtain and pillow 
sham finish we find it quite an 
easy task. 

We take no second place in 
this branch of our work, and 
guarantee to please you with 
work and price. The season is 
now open and in full swing. 











| 
| 


A Real Good One for Carpets. 





Figure It Up! 


If we give you the same carpet 
for 68c. a yard that other dealers 
goc. for how much will you 
save? 
22c. on one yard, or 
$8.80 on 40 yards. 

Sounds like a_ pretty good 
proposition, doesn’t it? 

It’s as good as it sounds, 

The carpets in question are 
nothing less than Roxbury and 
Sanford double extra tapestries, 
and the newest patterns from 
the looms at that. 

Don’t ever take an old pattern 
if you can buy a new one just as 
cheap. Old carpets are as bad 
as old wall papers—they’re tire- 
some to look at. But this time 
we’re offering you new patterns 
for less money than many deal- 
ers ask for the old ones~— and 
moreover a choice of at least 
fifty styles. 





A Millinery Heading. 








A Little Featuring 
of Millinery. 


A simple hint, dropped ever so 
casually, touches the responsive 
idea in  somebody’s’ min 
Strengthen the hint with the 
logic of value and the argument 
of a low price, and that some- 
body is won. 

(PARTICULARS AND PRICES.) 





A Photographer’s Ad. 





In the Spring 


when all nature smiles and 
all humanity is happy. 

When your clothes are new 
and you're looking your pretti- 
est. 

Then is the time to have your 
picture taken. 

If you know anything about 
photographs you know that 


’S ARE THE BEST. 











Brief and Business-like. 





Certainly the Best 
Half-Dollar Shirt. 


Good Utica cotton body— 
good linen bosom — good 
sewing — good everything. 
No wonder that men tell us 
the ‘* ”” unlaundered 
white shirt is the best that 
soc. will buy. 








A Laundry Ad, 











Is it worth your while to 
bother with the old-fashioned 
wash-day? Economy and con- 
venience make it worth your 
while to try family washing and 
ironing for four cents a pound. 
We do up bed and table linen 
for twenty-five cents a dozen. 
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A Grocer’s Ad. 











Strawberry Time. 


Quite a little ways off, but we 
have the choice ripe selected 
fruit, put up in cans, and every 
can warranted, 

Many of our customers say 
they equal the fruit direct from 
the vine. 

They make an up-to-date 
delicacy for teas and lunches, 
to cents a can, 









Life Insurance Argument. 

































Common Sense 
Reasoning. 


If you can not afford to spare a 
little of your income now to pay 
the premium on a life assurance 
poli cy, how do you suppose your 
wife is going to spare ail your 
income when you are gone? 

This is the common sense way 
to look at life assurance. 
ife of - has 
the best there is in life assur- 
ance. 

They will secure your income 
to your wife after you are gone. 

You had better look into this. 

Remember the jife of 

——- reminded you. 














For Watch Repairing. 





Tele. hone No. 98 if your Watch 


is out of repair. 

We will call for it, fix it and 
return it to you all for the same 
reasonable price. All work 
guarantee 

BUSY JEWELER, 
24TH AND M. 






















For a Complexion Beauti;ier. 


Washing 

Dishes. 
Washing clothes; being a little 
imprudent about the: drying 
of your hands; afterw ards ex- 
posure to the wind. You have 
opened the way for rough, 
chapped hands. If your skin 
is the least bit tender it is sus- 
a to chat 

CUCUMBER L JOTION 
Insures soft, white skin, free 
from chaps or redness. If used 
daily it will produce a clear 
and beautiful complexion. 
Price 25c. per bottle. 











Another Timely One. 
















: TERS AND 
Curtains (rEANERS. 
Your rich and costly lace 
curtains must not be trusted 
to prentice hands. Work 
done here on lace curtains 
is the work of those skilled 
in the art of cleaning the 
finest fabrics. 
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For Carpets. 








Good-Wearing 
Brussels at goc. 


If an inexpensive and yet 
thoroughly serviceable Carpet 
is wanted, you can not do better 
than look at the special line of 
New Brussels we are showing at 
goc. Wears a good deal longer 
than other kinds costing as 
much ; we mean Wools, Tapes- 
tries, or low priced Velvets. A 
good range of patterns in the 
newest colorings, green, blue, 
olive, bronze,etc. ‘These goods 
are specially made for our trade. 
Each design is brand new and 

can only be obtained here. No 
pace to show the goods. 








Tea and Coffee. 





When We 
Tell You 


we have the largest Tea and 
Coffee business in Hamilton— 
that our prices are governed 
entirely by the quality—that 
our stock is the largest in 
Canada—that we _ guarantee 
satisfaction or refund your 
money, we are telling you the 
exact truth, and offering the 
best we know to induce you to 
put our claims to the test, 








This Sounds Convincing. 








° ° 
Painless Dentistry 

is something more than 
mere words in an adv ertisement, 
and the time has come when 
people are not deceived by such 
haan as “absolutely pain- 
less,” *“* no gas,’’ and “‘no sleep”’ 
—favorite expressions used to 
mislead unsuspecting victims to 
have cocaine used in the gums. I 
say Gas, producing momentary 
but profound sleep, is the only 
way to avoid pain in difficult 
cases. It’s safer, too, than 
cocaine, 








Good Ad for Baby Carriages. 





Most Time 
For That Baby 


to begin to take its spring 
outing—time to think about buy- 
ing that baby carriage—time to 
ask yourself where you are 
likely to find a carriage that in 
style and finish and quality and 
~~ will just meet your wishes. 
youll ask us that last 
question we’ll do our best to 
show you that you'll find the 
most satisfactory choosings 
here, and we'll agree to give 
back your money if you find 
you might have done better 
elsewhere. 
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What JAS. J. CORBETT, the Athlete, 


THINKS 


O| |jO 

















Few men are better known throughout 
the world to-day than James J. Corbett, the 
stalwart young Californian, who has so 
often been victorious over all comers in the 
prize-ring, and who has also greatly distin- 
guished himself upon the stage. 

To-day Mr. Corbett appears in a new role, 
that of hotelkeeper. He has opened a fine 
cafe at 1,303 Broadway, New York, opposite 
Herald square, and has had it sumptuously 
and luxuriously furnished, at acost of $40,- 
000. Besides being now the headquarters of 
aristocratic — men, it has become a 
regular rendezvous for Wall street bankers, 
brokers and business men generally. From 
before noon until closing time at night the 
bar and spacious peed are filled with a re- 
spectable and well dressed crowd. The daily 
receipts are said to be over $1,100. 

Hearing that the redoubtable “Jim” was a 
constant user of Ripans Tabules, a reporter 
sought him in his saloon the other day and 
asked if the rumor were true. 

“Sure,” said the big fellow kindly, as he 
motioned the reporter to be seated. * But 
there’s nothing strange about my using the 
Tabules. Do you know anybody who doesn’t 
use them? Why,I think they are one of the 
indispensable things of the present day. All 
my friends take Ripans; my brother Tom 
swears by them. People have asked what a 
big, strapping athlete like myself wants with 
a medicine. ell, [tell them that I do not 
regard Ripans Tabules so much in the light 
of a medicine forthe sick as a regulator for 
the healthy. Because a man takes Ripans it 
does not follow that he is sick or weak. I 
don’t know what sickness is, and I guess I 
have a little strength left.” 

(Here the muscular young gladiatorsmiled 
at the reflection of his magnificent propor- 
tions in the opposite mirror.) 

**Ripans are a tonic to the system,” he con- 
tinued. ‘And I find them most beneficial as 
a nerve settler after keeping late hours. In 
my business you know that late hours arethe 
rule rather than theexception. It is seldom 
that I get to bed nowadays before 2 or 3 a.m. 
Try as you will your head is bound to ache 
unless the precaution is taken. In my case 
the precaution isa Ripans Tabule. I always 
take one before retiring, and am thensure of 
a sound sleep and of waking up without a 

headache. 


When the above 
report was shown 
to Mr. Corbett he 
took his pencil 
and indorsed it 
as here shown. 


WANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N § will not benefit. 


PH fie 


OF 


O O 
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‘Then, again, I find that Ripans Tabules are 
asplendid aid to perfect digestion. I cannot 
see how any one who regularly takes Ripans 
can ever suffer from distress after eating. I 
know for a fact that scores of my friends 
take them for this reason alone. And yet I 
don’t think that any of them look upon Rip- 
ansasa physic. They are rather regarded as 
an article of diet, just as necessary to keep 
the system sound and strong as ordinary food 
ordrink. This is why I do not like to hear 
the Tabules referred to as a medicine, al- 
though of course it is one.” 

“Then you do really experience a benefit 
from taking Ripans, Mr. Corbett ?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t take them otherwise! 
The biggest and best advertising that your 
people have ever done would not tempt me 
to buy or try the Tabules a second time if I 
had not found them good at first.”’ 

“May Lask you how you first came to use 
them ?” 

“Why, let me see. It was in Chicago, I 
think, that I first took a Ripans Tabule. A 
friend of mine—and he was a doctor, too, by 
the way—gave mea Tabule at the hotel when 
I was feeling somewhat out of sorts from in- 
somnia. I felt the tonic effect within an 
hour, and from that day to this I have never 
a taking them for more than a day or 
so. Ionlytake two Tabules, as arule, one in 
the morning and one on retiring. One thing 
that has greatly conduced to their popularity 
in my opinion, is the extremely neat anc 
handy—I had almost said ‘appetizing’—form 
in which they are offered to the public. 
They havea fragrant odor with them as soon 
as you open the box, and that predisposes 
one in theirfavor. Then they can be handled 
so cleanly and conveniently, kept in the vest 
pocket or lying around loose—any where, in 
fact.”’ 

“Can you suggest any better way that 
they might be offered to the public, Mr. 
Corbett?” 

“No, indeed. I do not think that either 
the form of Ripans or their merits could be 
improved in any way. One thing I will say, 
however. I don’t understand how such a 
good article can be sold at such a low price 
and yet afford even a small margin of profit, 
for, of course, I suppose that your poems do 
not make the goods for their own health, al- 
though they are for the public health.” 





R-I-P-A-N-8, 10 for 


5 cents, or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had of all druggists who are willing to sell a low- 


priced medicine at a moderate profit. 
Accept no substitute. 


They banish pain and prolong life. 
Note the word R-I-P-A 


One gives relief. 


-N-S on the packet. Send 5 cents to Ripans 


Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimonials. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 





plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 





OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 








“Good Bread and Howto Make It” 
is the name of a good booklet adver- 
tising Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 

The title page of the book says: 
“ Good flour—The wheat and the mak- 
ing—How it differs from poor flour— 
Health-giving ingredients and how we 
secure them for Pillsbury’s Best.” 

The book is full of plain, straight- 
forward, sensible talk about flour. It 
is very good reading and very good 
advertising. It ought to, and probably 
would, influence any one interested in 
good bread, and that practically means 
everybody. It isn’t technical at all, 
but simply sensible. 

The first part of the book is taken 
up with straight talk, and the rest is 
filled with recipes for making good 
bread and other things with Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour. 

Some extracts of the book will show 
the style in which it is written, and at 
the same time give some examples of 
good flour advertising. 

GOOD FLOUR, 

There is as much difference in wheat as there 
is in potatoes, and the difference in flour is 
greater than the difference in wheat. Good 
wheat is but the beginning of good flour, 

The making of good flour isn’t the mere 
grinding of wheat. If that were all, our thirty 
years of experience would count for naught, 
and Pillsbury’s Best would never have secured 
the largest sale in the world. 

We want to tell youall that good flour means. 
You can judge better then between common 
flour and Pillsbury’s Best. 

We own and control 250 country elevators 
and wheat-purchasing stations. Nearly all are 
located in the famous Red River Valley, North 
Dakota. Most people know that the best 
wheat in the world is grown there. 

Not best merely because it looks best— 
wheat isn’t grown for looks. The soil of the 
Red River Valley gives wheat more gluten, 
more phosphates, more health-giving, strength- 
sustaining qualities, than any other soil of the 
earth. 

Pillsbury’s Best is made only from this hard 
spring wheat. It will make from forty to sixty 
pounds more bread to the barrel than any win- 
ter wheat flour. 

OUR ANALYSIS. 

We take no part for granted, The reputation 
of wheat counts for nothing with us; we 
analyze it. 

We analyze the wheat from each station each 
year. If it isn’t healthful and nutritious enough 
for Pillsbury’s Best, we sell it to others. 

Our standard is high. Though we get only 
wheat from the best wheat lands in America, 
most of that isn’t good enough. We reject 


more than we use of even the best wheat that is 





grown, What we use has a larger percentage 
of gluten and other healthful ingredients than 
any other wheat that is ground. 

THE MILLING. 

When the wheat is selected by analysis, then 
the work of the millers begins. 

These millers are the most skilful and ex- 
perienced in the world, They have our thirty 
years of experience to guidethem. They have 
the latest developments in modern machinery 
to help them. 

Their skill comes in getting all the best from 
the wheat, and rejecting all that is inferior. 
Pillsbury’s Best isn’t a whole-wheat flour. Our 
new roller process includes some of the best 
‘ten of the wheat berry that the old process 
eaves out. But we reject the woody outer 
covering because it is injurious to digestion, 

ECONOMY. 
of your flour by using 


You save one-fifth 
Pillsbury’s Best. All pastry recipes are made 
l U se 


for flour containing much less glutten. 
one-fifth less of Pillsbury’s Best than such re- 
cipes call for. This is important. 

In making bread, biscuits and pastry with 
Pillsbury’s Best, be careful to have the dough 
as soft as you can handle it. The result will be 
light food, and food that will keep moist long. 

This saving in flour is that much saving in 
money. Pillsbury’s Best thus becomes the 
cheapest flouras well as the best. It is cheap- 
est becauseit is best. 


It is strange that more men do not 
do this kind of advertising. After all 
it simply amounts to telling the real 
facts about your goods in an interest- 
ing way. This seems to be the hard- 
est thing in the world for many adver- 
tisers to do. 

A booklet like this will convince the 
average man and woman that Pills- 
bury’s Best is about as good a flour as 
can be made, and that the men who 
make it know all there is to be known 
about flour. 

This is a good sort of interest to 
awaken, and it can be done by intelli- 
gent advertising. y y 

* 


The proprietors of the Souvenir, a 
weekly paper published in Jefferson, 
Ia., send me anad of the Mammoth 
Store of their town. 

This ad_ has been set up as a small 
imitation of the front page of a four- 
column paper. The columns are so 
narrow that the ad itself, with border 
and all, occupies about three columns 
of space, ten inches deep, in the paper. 

The heading of the ad is, “ The 
Mammoth Store,” which occupies the 
place of the name of the paper. Three 











columns are taken up with an account 
of a carpet sale set up like news mat- 
ter, with a slug head, while the fourth 
column is headed, “ A Busy Week,” 
and isa news item of the town. Right 
in the center of the page is an ad an- 
nouncing a special Saturday sale of 
spring wraps. 

Such as it is, it is well done, but I do 
not think it is worth while. There is 
much too much straining after effect, 
and the effect is not so good as would 
have been obtained by an ordinary 
business-like, straightforward, three- 
column ad. 

It is not necessary to delude a wom- 
an into reading a carpet ad or dry 
goods ad by any such scheme as this. 
Descriptions of goods with the prices 
are the best. You can not have too 
much of them. The time and labor 
spent in setting an ad like this is dis- 
proportionate to the effect secured. 
It would not have taken so long 
to set up a better ad. There is no ad- 
vantage in putting ordinary news mat- 
ter in an ad. A woman doesn’t read 
an ad for city news, and doesn’t care 
near so much for the news of the city 
as she does for the news of the store. 

If this little ad of spring wraps had 
been enlarged to the whole three col- 
umns and good, short, intelligible de- 
scriptions given of the wraps, skirts 
and tailor-made suits given with the 
prices of them or some of them, the 
results would have been better. 

I can not believe that the Mammoth 
Store will find this style of advertising 
as profitable as plain, straighforward 
dry goods advertising. 


* * 
* 


Heavy black borders or heavy black 
and white designs, with more black 
than white, are the very best means of 
obtaining conspicuousness in a trade 
paper or agricultural paper. 

When you have obtained your dis- 
play in this way you can tell your 
story in the most direct way possible 
without paying any attention to dis- 
play type. The picture will do the 
displaying ; it will flag the reader’s at- 
tention. 

An ad has nothing to do but devote 
itself to telling the story. 

** 


The best argument that can be put 
in an ad may be lost if the ad is not 
seen. The two things which an ad 
must try to attain are conspicuousness 
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They must be 
seen first, and then they must say 
something when they are seen. 


and convincingness. 


* * 
* 


It is possible to do business without 
traveling men, but if a man is in a 
hurry to get business it is wise for him 
to employ all the known methods of 
pushing. Very few of us expect to 
live more than a hundred years or so, 
and it behooves us to hustle. We ex- 
pect to retire some time and turn the 
business over to the boys, and we 
don’t want to wait until we are entire- 
ly toothless and superannuated before 
we do it. Moreover, a push all to- 
gether is a good deal more effective 
than half a dozen little pushes tried at 
different times. If you want to move 
a business, and move it quick, you 
must bring all kinds of pressure to 
bear on it. You want to reach the 
consumer through newspaper or mag- 
azine advertising and the dealer 
through circulars and letters, and in 
trade papers. 

The inquiries you get from the con- 
sumer you will follow up by mail from 
your own office, or by referring the 
matter to a local dealer. Inquiries 
from new dealers you will follow up 
by mail, and if an inquiry looks at all 
like business you will send a man 
right there to talk it right out, and 
settle once and for all whether you get 
the order or whether you don’t. 

When you get through with the 
work you will be satisfied that you 
have done everything that you ought 
to have done to produce the result, 
and that if you don’t get the order it 
is because of something over which 
you have no control. 

If you did the magazine advertis- 
ing without reaching the dealer by 
mail you wouldn’t be doing all that 
you ought to—you wouldn’t be pro- 
viding your traveling men with suf- 
ficiently ripe “ prospects.” 

If you employed the circular plan 
to dealers without utilizing the great 
leverage of magazine advertising you 
would not be doing as much as you 
ought to help the dealer to sell your 
goods, or as much as you ought to 
convince him that the goods will be 
easy to sell. 

If you used the magazine advertis- 
ing and the mail service on the dealer 
without employing traveling men you 
would find that many times a promis- 
ing inquiry would develop into noth- 
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ing because there was no one there to 
clinch the business. 


* * 
* 


Advertising a town is an interesting 
problem. The following letter from 
the Business Men’s Association of 
Pueblo, Col., shows one way in which 
it is being done: 


Pves to, Col., March 14, 1899. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York, N. ¥.: 

DEAR Str—I have been reading your criti- 
cism and helpful suggestions on advertising 
for quite a long time, but do not remember 
having read anything emanating from your pen 
on the subject of ‘‘ how best to advertise the 
resources of a city or country.’’ There can be 
no doubt but that results of a satisfactory nat- 
ure can be obtained if the amount of the need- 
ful is not limited, but “ how ”’ when the fund is 
small and a good deal is expected? 

Last year our association got out an edition 
of 50,000 copies of the inclosed booklets and 
they were distributed among the business 
houses to be sent out in the ordinary course of 
their correspondence. They will readily fit a 
commercial-size envelope and do not require 
extra postage where the letter is the usual busi- 
nessone. Matter that will bear the strictest 
investigation only was permitted to enter be- 
tween the covers, and the arrangement of the 
sub-headings is such that in a few moments’ 
time the subject wanted can be found. 

The Arkansas Valley Press Association met 
here yesterday and were entertained at our ex- 
pense. They also met here last year and re- 
ceived some consideration at our hands, and 
when they got home many nice things’ were 
said about Pueblo. It resulted in the merchants 
reporting increased trade from all the territory 
represented by the scribes, and trade from 
sections of the country they had never before 
sent goods into. Acting on this experience we 
gave them a more hearty welcome. Inclose 
you menu served, but it may not be perfectly 
plain, as it partakes of a local nature some- 
what. Where it was possible Pueblo products 
were served, 

If you think the information asked for is 
worthy your time and reply through the columns 
of the Little Schoolmaster, it will greatly 
oblige, yours very truly, Jos. D. Grass. 


This seems to be an exceptionally 
good way. 

The booklet, while not gotten up in 
an especially striking or attractive 
style, contains a great deal of interest- 
ing reading about Pueblo and its re- 
sources. 

The letter-head calls Pueblo “the 
Pittsburg of the West.” 

In the booklet are given such facts 
as Pueblo as a home, cost of living, 
schools, churches, amusements, prod- 
ucts of the Arkansas Valley, cost of 
land, factories wanted, and supply of 
steam and coal. 

It embraces the subjects pretty gen- 
erally, and makes quite a good-sized 
booklet, as it is printed in small type. 

The idea of a dinner to a visiting 
organization, in which, as far as possi- 
ble, Pueblo products were served, is 
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certainly a good one. I will reproduce 
the menu, as it will be of more or less 
interest to newspaper men. 

DINNER, 

New York Counts—From the effete East. 
Celery—Not Paine’s, but raised in Pueblo. 
Tomato Bisque—The Famous Pueblo, 
Consomme Imperial—Our idea of Expansion. 
Olives—Italian climate. 

Radishes — Pueblo grown, 
Gherkins—Meeker’s best. 

Soiled Fillet of Trout, Hollandaise, Potatoes, 
Parisienne. 

**Zounds! Let’s hit the Pike. Let no Carp- 
ing critic come to our Succor.” 

Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 

The proper caper from the lower valley. 


Veal cutlets, Breaded Marechale Sauce, Bean 
Saute—Nonpareil plate-matter 
(space-filler). 

Mushroom Saute, en cases—both upper and 


ower, 
Spanish Puff Fritters, Wine Glace, a la Cevera. 
Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 

“Get in your work, Van Gundy.” 
Sugar Beets— Pull for a factory. 
Mashed Potatoes—‘ Go West, young man.” 
Prime of Beef, own Gravy. Spring Round-up. 
3rown Sweet Potatoes, Rocky Ford. 
Lettuce, French Dressing—From Pueblo 

Gardens. 
Ice Cream, Flavored with 
Extract made in Pueblo. 
Mince Pie. Pumpkin Pie. 
‘The kind that mother used to make.” 
Strawberry Jelly, with Cream—The Fremont 
County kind. 


Vanilla 


American 


Assorted Cakes. Fruit. Wafers. Cheese. 


Coffee 
‘ More exquisite rig nectarine juice.” 
Lithia Water Champagne Mist, 
The Grand Hotel Bottling Works. 

According to Mr. Glass’ letter, this 
plan has proved successful. The mer- 
chants of Pueblo have already felt the 
increased trade which has come from 
this kind of advertising. This proves 
conclusively that this is a good thing 
to do. It is a plan also that any town 
of reasonable size can follow to good 
advantage. 

Although Mr. ¢ 
in his letter, I 


slass does not say so 
presume that these 
booklets are distributed among the 
merchants and inclosed in all their 
business correspondence. They thus 
gain a wide circulation and are received 
by men who are looking for locations 
of factories or other enterprises. The 
newspaper men would of course com- 
ment on the dinner in their own pa- 
pers, which would have the effect of 
advertising the town and _ bringing 
more or less trade there. 
* % 
* 
Display is brought about by con- 
trast. If you set the first line of an 


ad in large type and all the rest in 
small reading type it will be more con- 
spicuous than if you display every 
other line in it. 
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Good Things to Know 


W 

In Placing Street Car Advertising 
you should (to save annoyance) con- 
sult only reliable parties. There are 
big and little concerns in every business 
—the little people may be good, but 
business men have no time to waste 
finding that out. In Street Car Adver- 
tising we stand at the head, with an 
experience of over twenty-three years, 
the largest and best list of cities, serv- 
ice that is approached by none! A 
perfect system of branch offices and 
employees to look after all our cars, 
guaranteeing our customers all and 


more than they contract for. 


W 
GEO. KISSAM & Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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The Advertising Rates 


OF THE 


New York Journal 


And Advertiser 


AND THE 


New York Evening Journal 





Were not increased April 1st without ageaggp, 


The Great Increase in .Circulation 
Which has been made since January 1, 1899, 


Places the 


New York Sunday Journal 


150,000 above any other Sunday news- 
paper in the world, and the 


New York Evening Journal 


120,000 ahead of any other daily 
newspaper in America. 


With a gross advertising rate of 40 cents an agate line in the 
MorninG JOURNAL and EveninG JourNAL, and 4o cents and 45 
cents an agate line in the SunpAy JouRNAL, there can not be any 
doubt about the Journat being the greatest advertising proposi- 
tion in America. 
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